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PIONEER WOMAN 
By DAN MCALLISTER 


LTHOUGH she didn’t realize it and didn’t so style herself, 

my Grandma Findley was the ruggedest individualist I 

have ever known. Individualism heightened the stature of any 

man or woman on New Mexico Territory’s fabulous six- 

shooter frontier, around the turn of the century ; and in that 
sense Grandma was plenty tall, I tell you. 

In those early days, very few doctors had as yet chosen 
that frontier to practice medicine in. It was still the West, 
wild, primitive. People for miles around called upon Grandma 
for help in time of sickness. Anybody living within twenty- 
thirty miles of you was your neighbor. Twenty-thirty miles 
by horseback or in a buckboard, that was. 

Grandma always responded promptly, whatever the 
weather. She would apply her doctoring know-how acquired 
from years of frontier life, plus considerable knowledge she 
had gleaned from her OLD RELIABLE FAMILY PHYSICIAN or 
WHAT TO DO UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES. 

On her plains errands of mercy my indefatigable and most 
versatile Grandma drove two fast mules hitched to a buck- 
board. In cold weather she would heat a large flat rock in 
the fireplace and lay it wrapped in gunny sacking in the buck- 
board to keep her feet warm. When she went up into the 
Sacramento Mountains to nurse somebody, she rode horse- 
back, astride, which was something for a woman to do then, 
even in New Mexico. 

Grandma assisted many a baby through the gates of the 
morning of life. She set broken bones, and upon a few occa- 
sions dug lead out of men that had been shot. When a small- 


161 
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pox epidemic raged in and around the sleepy village of La 
Luz and some houses had to be quarantined and used as “‘pest- 
houses,” Grandma vaccinated dozens of people. She used a 
vaccine! that she personally extracted from calves she had 
inoculated with virus of the disease. Grandma’s vaccinations 
nearly always “took” beautifully. 

On that frontier you didn’t just run down to the corner 
drugstore for a bottle of hoarhound cough drops or a mustard 
plaster. Even after 1900 our nearest drugstore was Frank 
Rolland’s in the new town of Alamogordo, six miles away by 
horseback. So Grandma kept a medicine chest that supplied 
many remedies for her patients. Some remedies that she used 
effectively were those old frontier standbys, quinine, turpen- 
tine, coal oil, and whiskey. (Except for medicinal purposes, 
Grandma abominated whiskey.) 

Grandma used also some old Indian remedies an Apache 
squaw had taught her how to prepare. Probably those reme- 
dies had been in use in that country for hundreds of years. 
Certainly long before the white man came. 

One such Indian remedy was an efficacious febrifuge 
brewed from pine needles and yerba buena or good herb that 
grows here and there on the plains. And green cactus meat 
beaten to a pulp made poultices that drew inflammation from 
and even abated infection in knife cuts, barbed wire rips, 
severe bruises from horsekicks, and even gunshot wounds. 
Perhaps it was the original chlorophyl. Quien sabe? 

Modern medical practice might be horrified by some of 
the treatments “Doctor” Findley used to give her patients 


1. I know that in 1898 or 1899, during the smallpox epidemic in La Luz, people 
whom Grandma vaccinated did not come down with smallpox, while many who refused 
vaccination did. And I know that a couple of doctors finally arrived and took charge of 
things, after they commended Grandma for her good work. 

And I know that in El Paso where I later went to school eight or nine years, every 
school child was required to be either vaccinated or issued a written excuse from such 
by a doctor, every year. Examining doctors would simply look at the great scar on my 
arm where Grandma had vaccinated me, and then give me an O. K. 

Sometimes a doctor would ask, ‘“‘Who vaccinated you? A scar like that—” 

When I had told him how Grandma had scraped then slashed criss-cross with a 
sharp knife an area on my left arm at least an inch and a quarter in diameter, and had 
rubbed her lymph-like vaccine into the bleeding wound, the doctor or doctors would 
usually mutter “Good Gawd!”’ or something equally expressive. 

Old Doc Stevenson, pioneer doctor in El Paso, once told me: “Son, you never need 
to be vaccinated against smallpox again.” 
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down Otero County way better than half a century ago, but 
Grandma did the best she could with what she had to do with. 
It was that or do nothing. And I know that among the many 
sick and injured persons she treated and comforted through 
the years, she undoubtedly saved a goodly number of lives. 
She didn’t ask and never accepted pay for her services. The 
happiness Grandma gained from helping sick and suffering 
people was plenty pay for her. 

Grandma was a frontier preacher, too. She felt she had 
the “call.” She substituted sometimes for circuit-riding 
preachers when really rough weather delayed them in their 
rounds. She sat up with the dead and she conducted funerals. 

When she prayed, Grandma talked personally with her 
God with Whom she was on pretty good terms. Always she 
asked His blessing upon everybody from President McKinley 
on down to those present, individually and collectively. 

Her preaching was vigorous, to put it mildly, because 
Grandma was steeped in old-time religion. She really got 
down to fundamentals: Heaven beckoned to the good, Hell 
yawned wide to claim all unrepentant sinners. God was merci- 
ful and all-forgiving. And to Grandma, the Devil was a very 
real and active character indeed. 

In her sermons, if “Reverend” Findley didn’t 


“Chase the Devil around the stump, 
And give him a kick at every jump,” 


then no frontier preacher ever did. 

A duty my versatile Grandma voluntarily laid upon her- 
self was to send lengthy weather reports in longhand to 
Washington. A government clerk named Cortelyou used to 
acknowledge her reports and commend her for covering the 
area, weatherwise. Grandma greatly prized his letters. 
George B. Cortelyou afterward held two Cabinet posts under 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

And Grandma was a newspaper correspondent, in a way. 
When the E P & N E bisected the fabulous frontier and a new 
town, Alamogordo, sprang up on the plains, the Alamogordo 
News leaped into print. Grandma wrote interesting little 
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items about Otero County and sent them to Manning, the 
Editor. He always ran them. 

One such item was about a Plymouth Rock hen of Grand- 
ma’s that forsook the chicken yard and laid ten eggs twelve 
feet off the ground in the crotch of a cottonwood, then “set” 
on the eggs until they hatched. 

Rugged homespun justice tempered by kindness seasoned 
Grandma’s life on that frontier. From Tularosa down to Ala- 
mogordo, from Las Cruces across the White Sands to La Luz 
and on up into the Sacramento Mountains as far as the 
Mescalero Apache Reservation, people knew and _ loved 
Grandma Findley for her good works. Likewise they admired 
her resolute and independent spirit, and they respected her 
prowess with her shotgun. 

I have seen Grandma shoot coyotes, bob-cats, skunks, and 
scads of chicken hawks—all the predators that continually 
gave her chickens a bad time. Once I watched her blow a four- 
foot rattlesnake with maybe fifteen rattles off our stone door- 
step where he had insolently coiled himself in the sun. She 
gave that rattler both barrels. Indeed, the old lady hardly ever 
fired her trusty scattergun without cutting loose with both 
barrels. 

Riley Baker, the best sheriff Otero County ever had, al- 
ways at war with cattle-rustlers, once said to my Grandma: 
“Mrs. Findley, ma’am, you ought to be one of my deputies. 
With your shotgun and my six-shooter we could soon clean out 
all these cattle thieves.” 

Occasionally some poor unfortunate in an advanced stage 
of tb would be stranded in La Luz, unable to drag on any 
farther. Grandma would get him a cot and supply him with 
goat’s milk and eggs until he died. One such case fooled 
Grandma, however. Frank Earle. He got well, well enough 
that for years he ran a cigar stand in El Paso. 

When Grandma Findley grew quite old and tired, she 
moved down to E] Paso and lived until her death with Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Henry Sutherland, both former pioneers of 
Otero County. Mrs. Sutherland was her daughter. 

Yes, Grandma Findley was a great old girl. To use one 
of her own expressions, “I ain’t never seen the beat of her.” 





NEW MEXICO VIEWED BY ANGLO-AMERICANS 
1846-1849 


By JOHN P. BLoom* 


HERE are two sides to this story, the American and the 

New Mexican, and on each side there are several parts. 
Johnny Gringo! is the central figure on the American side. 
He was the so-called “common”’ soldier of the war with Mex- 
ico of 1846-1848—tthe father, brother, uncle and ancestor of 
Johnny Reb and Johnny Doughboy, as well as Billy Yank and 
“GI” Joe. His coming brought New Mexico into the United 
States, ending one era of New Mexican history and beginning 
another. One may obtain an impression of what sort of person 
Johnny Gringo was and what experiences he encountered in 
New Mexico through his personal letters, diaries and other 
accounts. 

The paucity of materials strictly of this nature, however, 
forces one to consider also the documents |: ft by officers, mer- 
chants and forty-niners, among others. This material often 
does not bear directly on Johnny Gringo, but it adds im- 
measurably to the other side of the story, that is, what the 
old New Mexico was like before its character was changed by 
the first substantial influx of Anglo-Americans. 

The main outlines of military activity in New Mexico 
during the war may properly be summarized here. Stephen 
Watts Kearny, commander of the “Army of the West,” re- 
ceived his promotion to brigadier general shortly before 


* Assistant Professor of History, Texas Western College of the University of Texas, 
E] Paso, Texas. 

1. The word gringo did not originate during the war of 1846-1848, various stories 
to the contrary notwithstanding; but this was the period when the word became 
familiar to Americans. See Will M. Tipton, “Nate on Origin of the Word ‘Gringo,’ ”’ 
Old Santa Fé, Il, 279. American “‘common” soldiers were sometimes called ‘‘Neds”’ 
by fellow Americans and “God-damn-me’s” by Mexicans, the latter apparently a 
reflection of t* invaders’ strong language. Lewis H. Garrard, Wah-to-yah and the Taos 
Trail, Ralph vr. Bieber, ed. (Glendale, 1938), pp. 199n, 321; “Sr Gonzalez’ at Mon- 
terrey, Mex., to unnamed person, n. d., in Morelia, Mex., El Federalista, Nov. 15, 1846; 
and Samuel C. Reid, Jr., The Scouting Expeditions of McCulloch's Texas Rangers... 
(Philadelphia, 1847), p. 77. 
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occupying Santa Fe unopposed on August 18, 1846, with a 
force consisting of Missouri Volunteers and a few regular 
soldiers. He soon set out for California in accordance with 
his orders, taking only a few regulars with him when he 
learned from Kit Carson that Mexican authority there had 
already been overthrown. 

Colonel Alexander W. Doniphan was briefly in command 
in New Mexico, his force augmented by the arrival of Colonel 
Sterling Price’s Second Missouri Mounted Volunteer Regi- 
ment in early October. The Mormon Battalion, somewhat less 
than five hundred men, hastened through New Mexico at 
about the same period, to join Kearny in California. Doni- 
phan led his First Missouri Mounted Volunteers on a short 
but strenuous campaign to pacify the Navajos before setting 
out for an expected rendezvous at Chihuahua with General 
John E. Wool’s “Central Division.” Doniphan fought a small 
action on Christmas Day, 1846, at Brazito, just above El Paso, 
which he occupied until February 8, 1847. 

Price and his successor, Colonel Edward W. B. Newby of 
the Fifth or “First Additional” Illinois Volunteer Regiment, 
maintained headquarters at Santa Fe, with detachments dis- 
persed at various points off and on until the war’s end, such 
as Taos, Abiquiu, Mora, Las Vegas, Galisteo, Albuquerque, 
Cebolleta, Tomé, and Socorro. Price’s most severe crisis was 
in meeting the insurrection which broke out at Taos on Janu- 
ary 19, 1847. Despairing of an early end to the war, and 
anxious to hasten its end by emulating Doniphan, Price set 
out from El] Paso for Chihuahua on March 1, 1848, with a 
force including the Third Missouri Mounted Volunteers, 
Santa Fe Volunteers, Chihuahua Rangers and some First 
Dragoons. He met no organized opposition until he moved 
into the town of Santa Cruz de Rosales, southeast of Chi- 
huahua. He won a battle here but in July, the war ended, he 
withdrew, his command in much disorder, through El Paso 
and Santa Fe instead of marching to Saltillo and the Gulf of 
Mexico as Doniphan had done. Doniphan’s earlier expedition 
against the Navajos was more closely emulated by an expedi- 
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tion in 1847 and another in 1848, but no lasting benefit was 
obtained by any of these efforts.” 

Johnny Gringo and almost all the other invaders of New 
Mexico in this period came into New Mexico along the Santa 
Fe Trail. They observed individual Mexicans in servile capa- 
cities along the Trail, occasionally a party of Mexican traders 
or travelers, and in 1846 some scouts or “spies” in Mexican 
military uniforms, but these were only tentative contacts. Not 
until they arrived at the first settlements did the invaders 
begin to get a real impression of the land and its people. Be- 
fore they had a fair view of the first village, either Mora or 
Las Vegas, the new arrivals were likely to be besieged by New 
Mexicans with food and beverages to sell, “like the huxter- 
women after a steamboat,” as young Susan Shelby Magoffin 
wrote. The food included tortillas, mutton, cheese, and a few 
fruits and vegetables in season; the beverages were goat’s 
milk, whiskey and aguardiente (native brandy). Mora and 
Las Vegas were both recently settled. The former was very 
small; descriptions lead one to suppose only a score or two 
of population. American reactions varied widely. “Nothing 
could be more discouraging to men fated to remain a whole 


year in Mexican territory than the first view of this town,” 
wrote a New York volunteer.* A Marylander, on the other 
hand, held that “The sight was most pleasant to our eyes, 
accustomed as they were for forty-four days to a wild 
waste.” Perhaps he was thinking primarily of the “pretty 
Mexican woman, with clean white stockings,” mentioned by 
Lieutenant W. H. Emory and Private Marcellus B. Edwards, 





2. Howard Louis Conard, Uncle Dick Wootton, the Pioneer Frontiersman of the 
Rocky Mountain Region, Milo M. Quaife, ed. (Chicago, 1957), pp. 204-218; Averam B. 
Bender, “‘“Government Explorations in the Territory of New Mexico, 1846-1859,” New 
Mexico HISTORICAL Review, IX, 252-53. There may have been two Navajo expeditions in 
1847, one early in the year and another, according to Private Philip G. Ferguson, in 
September. Ralph P. Bieber, ed., Marching with the Army of the West, 1846-1848, by 
Abraham Robinson Johnston, Marcellus Ball Edwards [and] Philip Gooch Ferguson 
(Glendale, 1936), pp. 320-21. 

3. Stella M. Drumm, ed., Down the Santa Fé Trail and into Mexico; the Diary of 
Susan Shelby Magoffin, 1846-1847 (New Haven, 1926), p. 90. Some of the houses were 
partly dug-out, exceptionally poor even for New Mexico. Frank S. Edwards, A Cam- 
paign in New Mexico with Colonel Doniphan (Philadelphia, 1847), p. 41. See also Josiah 
Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, Max. L. Moorhead, ed. (Norman, 1954), p. 146. 
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as well as of the countryside here as contrasted with the tree- 
less plains behind them. “‘This is a beautiful country of moun- 
tains & valleys of Water fine pine & Spruce trees &c,” 
commented a Mormon.+* 

Las Vegas’s population was about three hundred.’ Here 
the simile came into play which was applied by Johnny Gringo 
very frequently to towns built of adobes: the town looked like 
a large brick-kiln. The area contained fields of corn, wheat, 
onions, squash, melons and chile, which were attractive 
enough, but the town itself was apparently a disappointment 
to all. “A ruinous and dilapidated appearance,” said one; “‘a 
sight not very pleasing to the eye of an American,” said an- 
other, discussing “the long rows of houses . . . with small 
holes for doors and windows, and the dirty streets and goat 
pens.’’® 

But the invaders pressed on for Santa Fe, knowing that 
these settlements were on the New Mexican frontier and 
therefore cruder than the older regions of New Mexico. They 
were no doubt encouraged to find that San Miguel was larger 
than any previously-encountered town. Susan Magoffin 
thought it was cleaner, too, and she was finding the people 
“decidedly polite,” and free and easy in their manners, which 
pleased her.? 

Santa Fe was much larger, a veritable city of perhaps five 
thousand, more or less, according to how much territory the 
city was presumed to include.* But Johnny Gringo and others 
had tended to let their expectations run too high. Private 
Daniel Hastings recorded his reaction: 


Great indeed was the contrast between the beautiful and mag- 
nificent city which my imagination had pictured, and the low 


4. William H. Richardson, Journal of Doniphan’s Expedition (Columbia, Mo.: re 
printed from The Missouri Historical Review, 1928), p. 35. William H. Emory, Notes of 
a Military Reconnoissance ..., Ross Calvin, ed. (Albuquerque, 1951), p. 46; Bieber, 
ed., Marching, pp. 151-52. Robert S. Bliss, “The Journal of Robert S. Bliss, with the 
Mormon Battalion,” Utah Historical Quarterly, IV, 74. 

5. See Notes and Documents on the Population of New Mexico, 1846-1849, below. 

6. Bieber, ed., Marching, p. 314. 

7. Drumm, ed., Magoffin Diary, p. 98. 

8. “A stranger is very apt to imagine it smaller than it really is, extending, as it 
does, a considerable distance up and down the creek. ...” Ralph Paul Bieber, ed., 
Journal of a Soldier under Kearny and Doniphan, 1846-1847, by George Rutledge Gibson 
(Glendale, 1935), p. 209. See Notes and Documents on population, below. 
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dirty and inferior place which I then beheld. . .. perfect 
contempt was my predominant impression while beholding 
Santa Fe for the first time. 


Private M. B. Edwards went into more particulars: 


. a city known all over the world and what sort of a city do 
you suppose it is, Well it is a dirty filthy place built entirely of 
mud and flat roofed houses it covers a considerable extent of 
ground but chiefly corn fields the city of course has a filthy 
appearance from the width of the streets which are very nar- 
row and walled in with mud fences the houses of mud and not 
whitewashed and the women wetting right in the street in plain 
view no diference who is present . . . No people in the world 
have been more overrated than this.® 


All accounts lead one to the inescapable conclusion that 
Santa Fe was, indeed, a crowded, hectic, unpleasant place in 
the early months of Johnny Gringo’s invasion, and to some 
extent throughout the period here considered. When Johnny 
arrived, he and his animals were tired from their long trip, 
and often very hungry. The resources of the Santa Fe area 
were utterly insufficient to meet the new demand, either in 
food or in shelter. “The country around Santa Fé is the most 


dreary & desolate that ever caused the eye to ache by gazing 
upon,” one man wrote. The careless and unclean habits of the 
Santa Feans were certainly matched by Johnny Gringo, how- 
ever. Private Hastings wrote: 


The roads and corrals are strewed with dead animals produc- 
ing a most unhealthy and disagreeable stench, so much so that 
one can scarcely pass through some of the back streets. Thirty 
five mules starved to death in one corral within two days. ... 
Crows are very numerous and tame, devouring the filthy car- 
casses within a few yards of the men.10 


9. D. H. Hastings, Personal account: “With Doniphan in Mexico,” Justin Harvey 
Smith Papers, Vol. 15, Latin American Collection, University of Texas Library, Aug. 
20, 1846. M. B. Edwards to brother Joseph, Aug. 23, 1846, Mexican War Envelope, 
Missouri Historical Society. 

10. Henry B. Judd to unnamed person, Dec. 10, 1848. Thomas Sidney Jesup Papers, 
Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress. Hastings, Personal account, n. d. [Aug.- 
Sep. 1846]. Over a year later the situation apparently remained little changed. The 
Santa Fé Republican newspaper protested against “‘the filth and dirt about town... 
the putrid carcasses of animals which are permitted to rot all over it . . . the decayed 
and decaying matter in all the streets and corrals, and private places. .. .” Nov. 20, 
1847. 
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The animals had to be sent away from Santa Fe for pasturage, 
and a large number of the soldiers similarly. 

When the bitterly cold winter weather came it reduced the 
stench, but proved a severe trial to the men in Santa Fe. Un- 
heated rooms and poor tents were bad enough; guard and 
other duty became intolerable for the ill-equipped men in 
some instances. Construction on Fort Marcy was temporarily 
halted in December 1846, because of the weather.'! The mili- 
tary routine continued in a general pattern, however. The 
Plaza, already a promenade and marketplace, became also an 
artillery park and drill field ; the open area north of the Plaza, 
beyond the Governor’s Palace, became the “General Parade 
Ground.” Company parades were held at 8 A.M., which coin- 
cided with guard-mounting, and at 4 P.M. Tattoo was at 10 
P.M. Picket guards one-half mile or more from the Plaza and 
a curfew were necessary to maintain any semblance of good 
order.!” 


One of the few entertainments we have, [wrote Lieutenant 
George R. Gibson] is the artillery band at tattoo, who play 
several tunes every evening between the calls. To hear the mar- 
tial notes of a bugle [on] a clear, calm, lovely evening is always 
soul stirring, but to have three or four good musicians... 
nightly play some old and favorite air ... is certainly a pleasure 
of no small consequence. ... 


Gibson was writing in terms of pleasures of a high order, but 
these were not the pleasures with which Santa Fe was pri- 
marily identified, which were gambling and drinking and the 
vices associated therewith. “Each day finds us in a more reck- 
less and depraved condition,” lamented the high-minded 
Hastings, discussing a Christmastime “frolic” in which most 
of the officers participated. “Saloons, gambling dens, and 
dance halls remained open day and night, seven days in the 





11. The fort was already in “a defensible state’’ on Nov. 6, 1846. See series of 
letters of Engineer Lieutenant Jeremy F. Gilmer from Santa Fé, 1846-47, especially 
those dated Sep. 23, Nov. 6, 23, and Dec. 9, 1846, in Lenoir Family Papers, No. 2, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. Gilmer superintended 
the construction of Fort Marcy in this period. 

12. Orders No. 63, Headquarters Army of New Mexico, Oct. 28, 1846, Adjutant 
General's Office Manuscript Orders, National Archives. 
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week,” in the fall of 1846, a New Mexican recalled matter-of- 
factly.'8 

There was not much at Santa Fe, aside from the commer- 
cial diversions, for the occupation of Johnny Gringo’s idle 
hours. The heart of town, the Plaza, could be surveyed 
quickly : cottonwood trees along the outer edge of the side- 
walk, sustained by a small ditch running from the river; 
portales supported by rough poles along the front of the one- 
story buildings on every side; very tall flagpole in the center 
with a very large United States flag waving from it, “silk 
probably 30 by 15 feet, in 1846” ; and many, many nondescript 
dogs. On the north side of the Plaza lay the Governor’s Palace, 
partly in a bad state of decay, including barracks and jail and 
former custom-house, with thick adobe walls and “as few 
doors and windows as possible,” the windows “glazed,” or 
equipped with isinglass. On the south side were the military 
chapel, or oratory, no longer in use; opposite, shops and resi- 
dences and a large room which Josiah Gregg called the “Casa 
Consistorial of the Alcaldes.”’ Away from the Plaza the streets 
were, of course, irregular, and the houses interspersed with 
fields. San Francisco Street was considered the main street, 
probably because it led to the parochial church, the most im- 
portant of the city’s five churches." 

This was likely the church in whose “mud steeple” Robert 
S. Bliss counted five bells. It did not impress Johnny Gringo 
favorably, outside or inside, but perhaps it is not fair that the 
most detailed description of the interior at this period is 
through the very critical eye of an artist, Alfred S. Waugh, 

13. Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, p. 256. Hastings, Personal account, Dec. 26, 1846. 


W. H. H. Allison, “Santa Fe in 1846; Recollections of Col. F. Perea,” Old Santa Fé, 
II, 397. 

14. See especially: J. W. Abert, Report of Lieutenant J. W. Abert, of Hie Exami- 
nation of New Mexico, in the Years 1846-'47, H. Ex. Doc. No. 41, 80 Cong., 1 Sess, pp. 
455-56; Allison, “Santa Fe,’’ 393-95; Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, pp. 213, 255; Bliss, 
“Journal,” 75; H. Bailey Carroll and J. Villasana Haggard, trans., Three New Mezico 
Chronicles: the ““Exposicién” of Don Pedro Bautista Pino, 1812; the “Ojeada” of Lic. 
Antonio Barreiro, 1832; and the Additions by Don José Agustin de Escudero, 1849 
(Albuquerque, 1942), pp. 85-86; Edwards, Campaign, pp. 45-47; Gregg, Commerce; 
and John F. McDermott, ed., Travels in Search of the Elephant: the Wanderings of 
Alfred S. Waugh, Artist, in Louisiana, Missouri, and Santa Fe, in 1845-6 (St. Louis, 
1951), p. 120. 
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who preceded the Army of the West into Santa Fe. The floor 
plan was in the form of a cross, he wrote, and it contained 


statues of some ecclesiastics painted to resemble the life,—as 
no doubt the artist supposed. The great altar was bedizened 
with a multitude of very paltry pictures and a profusion of 
the commonest looking-glasses—such as you can buy in the 
States for a few dimes, and the drapery was extremely shabby. 
Another altar on the great aisle resembled the first in tinsel 
splendor; and nearly opposite, was an enclosed seat of con- 
siderable length, terminated by another of more ample pro- 
portions and covered with crimson cloth. [Here the priest] put 
on vestments. . . .15 


Fort Marcy, and the burial-ground for Americans which 
rapidly grew on the hillside under its walls,'!® completed 
the list of points of interest for Johnny Gringo. Susan 
Magoffin was conducted to visit “the Gloriatta, an inclosed 
public walk,” but she found that, “being planted altogether 
in indifferent looking Cotton-woods, it is quite susceptible of 
improvement,” and one suspects that her gallant escorts were 
seeking every possible excuse to lengthen their pleasant ex- 
cursion about town with the winsome teen-age bride.!7 


Some changes were wrought in the city as time passed, 
and there was no greater booster for Santa Fe’s improve- 
ment than the newspaper, the Santa Fé Republican, which 
two young printers, one a volunteer, commenced issuing on 
September 10, 1847. In their issue of September 17, they 
boasted : 


When Genl. KEARNEY [sic] one year ago entered Santa Fe, 
at that time there was but one Public House in the place, and 
it was so badly kept and supplied that but few paid it a second 
visit—now we have several, the Missouri House, the Santa Fe 
House, Beck & Redmans Hotel and the German Hotel, also 
several Private Boarding Houses, the Tables of which are well 
supplied and on which our vegetable Potatoes only will be 
missed. The Merchant[s] have fitted up large and convenient 


15. McDermott, ed., Waugh’s Travels, p. 124. See also Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, 
p. 227. 

16. Gregg mentioned that American “heretics’’ were buried on a hill to the north 
overlooking Santa Fe, years before the Mexican War. Gregg, Commerce, p. 185. 

17. Drumm, ed., Magoffin Diary, pp. 141-42. 
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rooms in place of the small and crowded ones, and the doors, 
windows and other marks of improvement that strike the eye 
every where indicates a most rapid improvement. ... Nota 
street in the place presents the appearance it did, this time one 
year ago, and if things continue in one year more the whole 
appearance of the city will be changed.18 


Santa Fe’s improvement did not bring so rapid a trans- 
formation, however, that Lieutenant Henry B. Judd would 
fail to write, when he arrived there late in 1848, that he was 
at “the Siberia of America, the Texas of Texas and the 
Gomorrah of the Modern World.”?® The forty-niners saw 
several two-story buildings on the Plaza, the Castrense re- 
modeled into a warehouse, the leading Exchange Hotel on 
the southeast corner commonly called “La Fonda Ameri- 
cana,” and a substantial proportion of American residents 
—but still there came the old refrain: “The inhabitants 
comprise the lowest and vilest characters, whose time is 
mainly occupied in gambling, drunken fandangoes and 
debaucheries.”’° 

Johnny Gringo ranged far and wide over New Mexico. 
More’s the pity that he left generally scanty records of what 
he saw. Perhaps he exhausted his descriptive powers at Santa 
Fe and furthermore assumed, with a tourist’s typical super- 
ficiality, that when he had seen the capital he had “seen it all.” 
More questions than answers appear when one considers New 
Mexico in the period 1846-1849. Where were New Mexico’s 
boundaries? Johnny Gringo was quite uncertain, but of course 
the United States was too, for several years. It mattered not to 
Johnny Gringo, east, north or west, but it should be noted 
that the southern boundary under Mexican administration, 

18. Bieber, oie Marching, pp. 320-22. Santa Fé Republican, Sep. 17, 1847. For two 
views of accommodations at Santa Fe hotels see the St. Louis Weekly Reveille, Sep. 28, 
1846, cited in Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, p. 215n; and George D. Brewerton, Overland 
with Kit Carson, a Narrative of the Old Spanish Trail in ’48 ... (New York, 1930), 
pp. 177-183, 199-200. 

19. Judd to ““My dear Major,” Dec. 10, 1848, Jesup Papers. 

20. Lorenzo D. Aldrich, A Journal of the Overland Route to California and the 
Gold Mines ... with Notes by Glen Dawson (Los Angeles, 1950), p. 34. Allison, 
“Santa Fe,” 401-02. “‘A member of the Little Rock Company,”’ Arkansas State Demo- 


crat, Aug. 31, 1849, cited in Ralph P. Bieber, ed., Southern Trails to California in 1849 
(Glendale, 1937), pp. 309-310. 
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after 1824, did not include E] Paso or the not-then-established 
settlement of Dofia Ana.”! 

What was the second city of New Mexico? The candidates 
would have been Albuquerque and Taos, if rivalry had existed. 
Apparently Taos was the center of a larger population 
throughout this period, but her reputation was not favorable 
in American eyes after the rebellion in early 1847, and the 
winters were milder and economic prospects brighter at 
Albuquerque, which may have begun to grow more rapidly 
than Taos. The total population of New Mexico was some- 
where in the neighborhood of sixty thousand.”? 

Johnny Gringo’s critical remarks about the large and 
small towns were a part of his general refrain on New Mexico 
as a whole. “It is as near no country as ever was made,” wrote 
a typically exasperated campaigner, continuing, “one cannot 
go out of his tent without getting his eyes most gloriously 
filled with sand for mud is a stranger to this country.” The 
Santa Fé Republican went to work on this problem of attitude 
in its second issue, with an editorial article entitled, “The 
Wrong Idea”’: 


The opinion formed by people from the United States in regard 
to New Mexico, is, generally, most erroneous. The men who 
come here are farmers and mechanics, and expect to see here 
what they see in the United States. ... and because the appear- 
ance and face of the country presents an aspect less attractive 
than their fancies had painted for them, they denounce it with- 
out stint. . . . These conclusions are very rational, but very 
erroneous. ... New Mexico is a vast labyrinth . . . compared 
with which the annual products and luxuriant crops of any 
of the States sink into insignificance. Put upon the resources 
of this Territory the same labor that is bestowed on those of 
any State of the Union, and a greater amount of wealth will be 
realized here than there.?3 


The editor was particularly interested in boosting mining 
activity in New Mexico and extending irrigation and sheep- 


21. Lansing B. Bloom, ‘“‘New Mexico under Mexican Administration, 1821-1846,”’ 
Old Santa Fé, I, 30; Gregg, Commerce, p. 271. The El Paso district was a part of 
Chihuahua after 1824, not in any way linked to Coahuila, Nueva Leon or Texas under 
Mexican administration. 

22. Notes and Documents on population, below. 

23. Thomas Edwards in Postscript to letter of M. B. Edwards to their brother, 
Joseph, Oct. 7, 1846, Mexican War Envelope. 
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raising, but these were doubtful potentialities and Johnny 
Gringo could usually find little more to praise in actualities 
than the wonderfully salubrious climate.** 

Various objects caught the attention of the invaders as 
they traveled through the country. Some of them noted that 
the people seemed more prosperous, even “more intelligent,” 
and the land more productive as they moved toward the 
south,*> an impression that was heightened if they went as 
far as El] Paso or Chihuahua. They were struck by the poise 
and dignified carriage of New Mexican and Indian girls and 
women who carried on their heads earthen jars and baskets 
of water, fruit and other commodities.*° They were interested 
in the gold mines and mining techniques, south of Santa Fe, 
as well as salt extraction from the salt lakes farther to the 
south.*7 Occasionally they encountered and described such 
things as the crib-work dam, twelve feet wide, eight feet high 
and one-hundred feet long, along with a primitive mill, at 
Manzano.?8 

Since they were all more or less familiar with animals and 
agriculture, the invaders commented often on farming tech- 
niques and the use of burros (jackasses, they usually wrote), 
mules, horses and oxen as they observed them everywhere. 
Lieutenant Emory noticed that the burros were “usually 
mounted from behind, after the fashion of leap-frog,” and of 
course that they could thrive where horses would starve. 
Many Americans were shocked to observe that New Mexi- 
can women rode astride, and in the case of a couple, the 
woman rode in front of the man. “The lady is furnished with 
a cudgel,” Private Edwards wrote, “which she applies with 
considerable force to the side of the animal’s head opposite 
the direction she wishes him to take.” No-one in the period 
being considered gave a better description of the loading and 


24. “‘Bilious diseases,’’ wrote the medical-minded Gregg, “‘are here almost unknown” ; 
there was very little by way of fever, and people lived to be very old. Commerce, p. 105. 

25. William E. Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition and the Conquest of New Mezico 
and California (Topeka, 1907), p. 233; Bieber, ed., Marching, p. 167; Drumm, ed., 
Magoffin Diary, pp. 150, 158; Captain Henry S. Turner, Diary, Missouri Historical 
Society, p. 22. 

26. E. g., Abert, Report, p. 464; and Garrard, Wah-to-yah, pp. 247-48. 

27. See especially Santa Fé Republican, Sep. 24 and Oct. 9, 1847; and Gregg, 
Commerce, pp. 118-124. 

28. Abert, Report, p. 485. 
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management of mules and mule-trains than Gregg had al- 
ready given, but many commented on the surprisingly large 
loads they could carry. The primitive native carts, or carretas, 
which emitted wild creaks and screeches with every motion, 
and the horn-yoked oxen which pulled them, often drew un- 
favoravle attention. But Private Hastings wrote, 


I thought the Mexican manner of training cattle was at least in 
one respect preferable to our own, since it saves all wear and 
tear of human lungs. They seldom speak in driving, or if they 
do they simply use the word “sho, sho” in a very soft tone, 
which the animals readily obey and travel in a day as great a 
distance as our horses.29 


Lieutenant Emory observed particularly colorful carreta- 
loads at Tomé, where people were gathering for a fiesta: 


The man of the family usually seated himself on the tongue of 
the wagon, his time divided between belabouring his beasts and 
scratching his head. In one of these wagons a violin was being 
played, and the women who were sitting on their feet, made 
the most of the music by brandishing their bare arms and mov- 
ing their heads to the cadence.30 


New Mexican agricultural implements were so crude as 
to remind at least one of the invaders of those used by the 
ancient Egyptians, a plow “being but the fork of a small tree, 
with only one handle. The point entering the ground is some- 
times shod with iron.” But this man added that the soil was 
easily cultivated and there was really little need for better 
implements. Johnny Gringo was perhaps slow in comprehend- 
ing that in New Mexico the owners of livestock were respon- 
sible for keeping their animals out of the fields, rather than 
the farmers being under obligation to maintain fences, the 
custom in “the States.” *! The vital importance of the irriga- 
tion systems was also a novelty to the invaders. They were 
probably surprised at the vehemence of protests that resulted 


29. Emory, Notes, p. 60. Bieber, ed., Marching, p. 169. Gregg, Commerce, pp. 127- 
131. Hastings, Personal account, n. d. See Gregg’s description of the carreta: Commerce, 
p. 147. 

30. Emory, Notes, pp. 70-71. 

31. Garrard, Wah-to-yah, p. 246. Gregg observed that most of the peones cultivated 
only with the hoe. Commerce, p. 107. 
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from an officer’s act near Abiquiu in breaking down an em- 
bankment because he feared his tent might be flooded.** 

A further difference between the New Mexican country- 
side and that to which Johnny Gringo was accustomed was 
that here, in New Mexico, practically all of the people lived 
in communities, and not on separate farms. An obvious rea- 
son was for protection from the marauding Indians, chiefly 
Navahos and Apaches. Young Lewis H. Garrard described 
the typical temporary habitation of a northern New Mexico 
shepherd—an exception to the rule of community-dwelling: 


two forked poles . .. are generally driven upright into the 
ground ... with four feet or about, visible. A pole is then laid 
from one fork to the other, and other small ones, seven or eight 
feet in length laid, the smaller ends on the cross pole, the butts 
resting on the ground. On top of these, are spread raw hides of 
beef, and the skins of game, and under the frame, the soft ends 
of the pinyon and cedar branches, are spread to the depth of a 
foot or more. On top of that, deerskins are laid, and then the 
bedding surmounts that, which, altogether, makes a springy 
mattress. .. .33 


But the generality of New Mexican homes were the unpre- 
possessing adobe houses of the towns and villages. Johnny 
Gringo’s reaction on going inside was often unexpected. “I 
was surprised on entering them,” one man wrote, “I found 
every thing verry neat and clean and furnished verry tasty.” 
Lieutenant Emory wrote, “Nothing can exceed the comfort 
and convenience of the interior. The thick walls make them 
cool in summer and warm in winter.’ *4 

The houses of the common folk generally comprised only 
one room. The entrance was sometimes covered with coarse 
fabric or hides instead of a door, and there were sometimes 
no windows, sometimes small windows protected by cloth or 
isinglass—windows the size of “the ventilator of a summer 
hat,” one man exaggerated. The walls inside were white- 
washed, making the room appear better lighted than it would 
otherwise have seemed, but since the powdery white gypsum 


32. Richardson, Journal, pp. 40-41. 

33. Garrard, Wah-to-yah, pp. 208-09. 

34. T. J. Edwards to brother Joseph, Sep. 15, 1846, Mexican War Envelope. Emory, 
Notes, p. 60. 
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easily rubbed off on one’s clothes, those who could afford it 
attached calico or wall-paper up to a height of five feet or 
more. Chairs and tables were very rare in humble homes. 
Earthen floors were the rule in homes of all classes, the differ- 
ence being in the amount and quality of floor covering, 
whether the “rags, tattered blankets, or old robes” so com- 
monly seen, or the “handsome Brussles carpet” observed once 
by Susan Magoffin. A sort of banquette, or built-in bench, ran 
around all sides of the wall in even the finer homes, although 
sometimes it was omitted and its place taken in the daytime 
by rolled-up, blanket-covered mattresses, or by cushioned 
benches. The ceiling consisted of the beams and cross-pieces 
which supported the thick, flat, earth-covered roof. The 
houses were almost fireproof, but it was not unknown for such 
roofs to leak mud, as Susan Magoffin soon discovered, or for 
plants to take root there.*® 

Dwellings of all classes contained, as George Brewerton 
described it, 


a sort of family altar or chapel, where rude engravings of 
saints, images intended to represent the Saviour, or “La Madre 
de Dios,” sacred relics, and consecrated rosaries, are displayed 
around a huge crucifix, which occupies the centre of the wall 
on that side of the apartment. These images, particularly upon 
high fiestas and holidays, are decked out by the females of 
the family with all sorts of tawdry ornaments; and on such 
occasions it is by no means uncommon to see a doll representing 
the Virgin Mary arrayed in a muslin frock, trimmed with arti- 
ficial roses, and festooned with ribbons of the gayest hues. 
Here and there are oil paintings; a worse copy of a bad picture, 
or, it may be, a veritable “Old Master,” occupies the post of 
honor.... 


35. See especially: Drumm, ed., Magoffin Diary, pp. 103-04, 154, 166; Bieber, ed., 
Gibson Journal, pp. 209-210 (only mention of a fireplace: “‘small and illy-contrived”) ; 
Edwards, Campaign, pp. 48-49; Anna P. Hannum, ed., A Quaker Forty-niner; the Ad- 
ventures of Charles Edward Pancoast on the American Frontier (Philadelphia, 1930), 
p. 221 (“there were no Water Closets, and little Modesty was observed’’) ; Abert, 
Report, p. 452; Emory, Notes, pp. 67-68; Bieber, ed., Marching, pp. 162-63; Brewerton, 
Overland, pp. 150-51; George F. A. Ruxton, Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains (London, 1847), pp. 184-85; Also Gregg, Commerce, pp. 144-46; Rufus B. 
Sage, Wild Scenes in Kansas and Nebraska, the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, California, 
New Mexico, Texas, and the Grand Prairies . . . (Philadelphia, 1855), pp. 174-75; and 
James A. Bennett, Forts and Forays; ...a Dragoon in New Mexico, 1850-1856, 
Clinton E. Brooks and Frank D. Reeve, eds. (Albuquerque, 1948), p. 14. 
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Lieutenant Abert regarded the oil paintings he saw more 
favorably than Brewerton did, asserting that “‘one frequently 
meets with fine specimens of art.”” He attempted to purchase 
one from his landlady but was refused. Much more universal 
were mirrors: “I have seen over a hundred looking-glasses of 
all sizes in one house,” Private M. B. Edwards stated. “They 
[New Mexicans] have a great disposition to see themselves 
. . . but cannot see themselves as others see them,” he 
added.** 

Two exceptions existed from the type of permanent dwell- 
ing described above. In a few especially poor localities the 
houses were partially dugout, with above-ground adobe walls. 
At Chilili and Torreon, according to Lieutenant Abert, “the 
walls of the houses are formed by placing logs upright in the 
ground, and plastering them over with mud. The roofs of the 
houses are flat, and composed of the same materials.”’ He con- 
sidered this to be “modern construction.” *7 

Lewis Garrard was the only visitor to New Mexico in the 
late 1840’s to describe the use of ovens. Many houses at Taos 
had ovens in front of them, he said, shaped “like a cupping 
glass,” in which was baked “the whitest bread it has ever 
been my fortune to taste. . . . The hard bread, biscoche, is 
light, porous, and sweet—a perfect luxury with a cup of 
coffee. .. .”% 

But the blue tortilla, not the white biscoche, was the ordi- 
nary breadstuff of New Mexico—and Taos flour was notori- 
ous with Johnny Gringo for being unbolted, apparently often 
worse than the Graham flour that he was familiar with at 
home. In addition to tortillas and rarely biscoche, Johnny 
found many other commodities offered for his purchase, in- 
cluding: eggs, milk, cheese, chickens, rarely a turkey or 
pigeon, good mutton, goat-meat, rarely pork or beef, red and 
green chile, corn, corn-sugar, molasses, musk melons, water- 
melons, pumpkins, squash, frijoles, onions, flour, garlic, 
salsify, pifon nuts, peaches, apples, apricots, pears, plums, 
grapes, prickly pears, and also wine, aguardiente, Taos whis- 


36. Brewerton, Overland, pp. 150-51. Abert, Report, p. 456. Bieber, ed., Marching, 
p. 163. 

37. Edwards, Campaign, p. 41; Gregg, Commerce, p. 146; Abert, Report, pp. 483-84. 
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key, and apparently some beer and mescal (the latter im- 
ported from the south, distilled from pulque). The milk and 
cheese were ordinarily from goats, and they did not often 
appeal to Johnny Gringo. The goats were generally milked, a 
Mormon wrote, by boys “‘who sat at the rear of the animals, 
and the milk pail caught frequent droppings of nanny-berries, 
which were carefully skimmed out with the fingers. Possibly, 
this may in some degree account for the extreme richness of 
the goat’s milk cheese.” Susan Magoffin likened this cheese 
to Dutch “‘smerecase, though very tough, mean looking, and 
to me unpalatable.” Milk, butter and perhaps cheese from 
cows were available but very expensive. Mountain trout were 
available in Santa Fe in the fall of 1847, and New Mexico- 
grown potatoes were promised for the following year.*® 

It was often a mutually trying experience for Johnny 
Gringo to take a meal in a New Mexican’s home. The invaders 
were likely to be finicky in the matter of cleanliness, by New 
Mexican standards, and they did not take chile and onions as 
appreciatively as a polite guest should. New Mexicans were 
ceremonious on such occasions, as Private Richardson 
learned: 


An old woman invited me in her house and set before me some 
tortillas and cornstalk molasses, which were quite a treat. ... 
I was about to take leave, with many thanks for their hospi- 
tality, when, to my great surprise and embarrassment, the old 
lady and her daughter most affectionately embraced me. I 
suppose it was a custom among these simple hearted mountain- 
eers, but of which I was quite ignorant. 


The hosts characteristically refused payment. Lieutenant 
Richard S. Smith and his comrades ate heartily of a mutton 
stew with tortillas in a small village, and got their New Mexi- 
can host to accept payment only “‘after one of us who could 
‘habla’ Spanish a little managed to make him understand 


39. See especially: Gilmer to Captain George Welcker, Sep. 23, 1846, Lenoir Family 
Papers, No. 2; Abert, Report, p. 448; Edwards, Campaign, p. 53; Connelley, Doniphan’s 
Expedition, pp. 229-230, 269; Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, pp. 211, 244; Garrard, Wah-to- 
yah, pp. 271-72; Sergeant Daniel Tyler, A Concise History of the Mormon Battalion in 
the Mexican War, 1846-1847 ({Salt Lake City], 1881), p. 164; Drumm, ed., Magoffin 
Diary,, p. 90; Santa Fé Republican, Nov. 13, 1847; and also Gregg, Commerce, pp. 111-12, 
135-36, 273n. Gregg mentions chocolate but apparently with reference to northern Mexico, 
not to New Mexico. 
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that if he wished to be regarded as a good ‘Americano’ he 
must take everything he could get his hands on, honestly of 
course.” #° The common forms of “Mexican food” with which 
tourists and residents regale themselves today in New Mexico, 
such as the tamale, taco, enchilada, chile relleno and sopai- 
pilla, were apparently quite unknown to Johnny Gringo.* 
Atole was a concoction better suited to the time and place. As 
described by Sergeant F. S. Edwards, atole was 


prepared of various materials, mostly of the common meal. 
However, to make it really good, it should be prepared in an 
open vessel by heating a few quarts of milk or water; and 
when it boils, stirring in a mixture of fine wheat flour mixed 
with the meal of the small pifion nuts, obtained from a species 
of the pine tree. After being boiled a short time, it becomes very 
palatable, and a great satisfier of hunger. When made with 
only water and corn meal, it is, of course, not so inviting, 
although by no means bad.#42 


Atole came to be prepared very commonly by the soldiers for 
their own use. Tortillas, knives and fingers, rarely anything 
else, were the tools of eating. New Mexican women ordinarily 


did not eat with the men, at least in the presence of Ameri- 
cans. Water, if served as a beverage, was placed in a large 
cup from which all could drink, in turn, at the conclusion of 
the meal.** 


Enough has been said here already to suggest that Johnny 
Gringo and fellow American invaders exhibited strong feel- 
ings, strong prejudices, in and about New Mexico. It will 
be well to examine this matter further, at this point, before 
studying the person-to-person relationships in New Mexico 
between conqueror and conquered. 

No mid-twentieth-century American, acquainted with the 
record of American servicemen abroad in two great conflicts, 





40. Richardson, Journal, p. 38. Richard S. Ellittt, Notes Taken in 60 Years (St. 
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retains any notion that a tour of duty in a foreign land will 
often divest a soldier of the prejudices which he took into 
that land. One should not expect more of Johnny Gringo. He 
entered New Mexico with many preconceptions. Sometimes 
he was aware of them, as in the case of a young Mormon who 
admitted that he was “quite prejudiced” against Mexicans, 
having heard since infancy that they were “‘a very savage and 
unprincipled people.” His mother had particularly cautioned 
him against them when he enlisted.** 

More often than not, however, Johnny did not recognize 
his bias or made no effort to take it into account. He invariably 
tended to take the attitude toward Mexicans of the typical 
Texan, and this was an attitude in which the Alamo and San 
Jacinto and the almost equally well-known story of the Texan- 
Santa Fe Expedition were vital and recent ingredients. This 
was true in general. In particular, it is seen that the writings 
of Gregg and George Wilkins Kendall had a large influence 
on Johnny Gringo’s descriptions of New Mexico. These men 
were both excellent, educated observers who made honest ef- 
forts at objectivity, but neither was entirely successful. 
Gregg, for example, described Northern Mexicans as cruel, 
intolerant, bigoted, intriguing, alternately cringing and arro- 
gant. As he expanded on these points he made more of an im- 
pression on his readers than he later did with this brief 
qualification : 


While such are the general features of the character of the 
Northern Mexicans, however, I am fain to believe and ac- 
knowledge, that there are to be found among them numerous 
instances of uncompromising virtue, good faith and religious 
forbearance. 


Not only are Gregg and Kendall often cited by name in the 
letters, diaries and accounts of the invaders of 1846-1849, 
but it is evident that their influence, indeed their very phrase- 
ology, affected many of the remaining documents. It is re- 
freshing, then, to find an exception, a diarist who pointedly 
rebuked their influence. Benjamin Hayes, a forty-niner, 


44. William Coray in “The Journal History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. 1846 and 1847,” Oct. 10, 1846, Office of the Church Historian, Salt Lake City. 
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wrote that New Mexicans “are polite, kind, mild, well-mean- 
ing people, respecting the laws, and eminently religious in 
their feelings. ’Tis a contracted pedant who would blame them 
for their want of education.” © 

In addition to the biases created by previous writers and 
by a natural sympathy for Texas in her war for independence, 
the documents here used show much evidence of careless writ- 
ing, particularly in accepting gossip for fact and in making 
sweeping generalizations on the basis of slight experience. 
Thus one appreciates Daniel Hastings’ assurance in his jour- 
nal that he did not write or imitate the views of other people 
—regretting at the same time that he decided, “Many hap- 
enings on a campaign of this Kind in an enemies country 
must necessarily be omited as being improper.” In another 
unpublished source, a journal by Captain Henry S. Turner, 
a Catholic, a corrective is suggested with reference to the 
common assertion by the invaders that all New Mexican 
priests and women were grossly dissolute: “yet they may not 
(be) so abandoned as they are said to be [said Turner] ; the 
reports we receive are from ignorant Americans generally, 
with whom, want of veracity and violent prejudice are the 
conspicuous traits of character—a truthful American is 
rarely seen here.” *® 

That New Mexico was in a very backward condition in the 
1840’s is beyond cavil, of course, as Mexican sources clearly 
reveal.*? But its inhabitants were certainly not without fine 
traits of humanity, as the experience of an Illinois volunteer 
shows, who fell sick at Albuquerque: 


I repaired to the House of a Mexican of whom I had bought 
“Mais” [maize] for the Mules and Cattle, where I was kindly 
received and made as comfortable as a soft bed and warm fire 
could render me. Dr Perry visited me here and by timely pre- 
scriptions successfully broke the disease. I remained here all 
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day and night. . . . I cannot too highly commend the disinter- 
ested kindness of these people to myself during my sojourn in 
their “Casa’’[.] A Brother an[d] Sister could not have shown 
more solicitude or tenderness than was exhibited by these kind 
hearted couple. 

Every little delicacy which their stock afforded was kindely 
pressed upon me... . When taking leave of them it was with 
the utmost difficulty that I could prevail upon them to receive a 
trifle in return for their kindness to me.48 


At the same time, it is notably ironic that devastating and 
unjust criticism of New Mexicans should come from such per- 
sons as the invaders proved themselves to be. “We are a great 
people, mister,” a volunteer boasted to one of his officers in 
Santa Fe. But a few months later one of his fellows com- 
mented, on soldiers at that city: “a more drunken and de- 
praved set, I am sure, can never be found.” *® 

Johnny Gringo could not have failed to notice various 
manifestations of religion in New Mexico even if he had been 
utterly oblivious to religion at home. Churches were found 
every where—“quaint little buildings,” “extraordinary and 
primitive specimens of architecture,” one man said. “At each 
corner of the facade half a dozen bricks are erected in the 
form of a tower, and a centre ornament of the same kind sup- 
ports a wooden cross.’’®® Bells were rung constantly,®! and 
fiestas and other public religious observances such as wed- 
dings and funeral processions all called attention to New Mex- 
ico’s church. 

Children’s funerals seemed both frequent and striking to 
Johnny Gringo. A child’s corpse, as described by Lieutenant 
Gibson, 


is dressed up with a cross upon its breast and is carried (with- 
out any coffin) to church on a kind of hand-barrow or platform, 
generally by little girls, escorted by ...a fiddle and guitar play- 


48. Benjamin L. Wiley, Journal, Illinois State Historical Library, Nov. 7, 1847. 

49. Christian Kribben to unnamed person (copy), Sep. 26, 1846, J. H. Smith Papers, 
Vol. XIII; Hastings, Personal account, Jan. 5, 1847. For the views of a European 
observer see Ruxton, Adventures, pp. 175-78, 197, et passim. 

50. Ruxton, Adventures, p. 184. 

51. Gregg described the city-wide observance of vespers at Santa Fe in the early 
1840’s (Commerce, p. 180), but absence of comment by Johnny Gringo or others implies 
that this observance was lost in the period 1846-1849. 
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ing a lively tune. ... The’ whole seems to be more of rejoicing 
than mourning. 


Another man, describing a child’s funeral, thought the service 
at the church very perfunctory. He also followed the little 
procession to the graveyard: 


Here the body was lowered into a pit about eight feet deep, a 
cloth placed over the face,—it had no coffin,—the women threw 
in a few handfulls of earth and then retired to the other side of 
the camposanto, where they formed a circle on the ground, drew 
their rebozos over their heads, and sat in solemn silence until 
the grave was filled up. The man who officiated as sexton 
pounded in the earth with a large piece of rock, which so ex- 
cited my horror, that I came away as quickly as I possibly 
could.52 


Weddings were occasionally noticed, as for instance one 
at Las Vegas in 1848: 


the happy pair (of the unshaved and unwashed class) march- 
ing through town escorted by rude music and a few dirty men, 
women, and children, some of whom continued as fast as they 
could to fire off old-fashioned muskets every few minutes until 
they reached home.5* 


Saints’ days were attended by both solemn and festive 
observances. Towns were illuminated by small fires and pine 
faggots and yard-long tallow candles, placed on walls and 
around the plazas and carried in procession. Theatrical per- 
formances were held in the plazas and guns, fire-balls, sky- 
rockets and torpedoes were put into play. In Santa Fe on 
San Juan Day, June 24th, there were races and games, par- 
ticularly chicken-pulling, in which fast-riding contestants 
tried to seize a chicken with greased neck, buried (except 

52. Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, p. 242. McDermott, ed., Waugh’s Travels, p. 124. 
See also: Bieber, ed., Marching, pp. 318-19; Abert, Report, p. 447; Edwards, Campaign, 
pp. 47-48 (blaming soldier-brought measles for many deaths) ; and Gregg, Commerce, 
pp. 184-85. Gibson noted the funeral of a New Mexico boy, a military cadet at a 


Chihuahua school, who was attended by an American military escort. Bieber, ed., 
Gibson Journal, pp. 266-67. 

53. George R. Gibson, Journal, typescript copy lent me by Prof. R. P. Bieber of 
Washington Univ., May 1, 1848. Original is at Missouri Historical Society. The artist, 
Waugh, asserted that New Mexican brides never wore white dresses, but used instead 
various colors. McDermott, ed., Waugh’s Travels, p. 125n. 
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head and neck) in the ground—and then they fought over the 
bird when someone carried it off.54 

Johnny Gringo sometimes attended mass on Sunday, when 
he was convenient to a church, but he rarely felt that he 
understood or profited by it. Private W. H. Richardson was 
probably typical in this regard, as seen in his laconic reports 
of services he attended at Abiquiu and Santa Fe. A priest 
appeared wearing gold lace, he wrote once, and “The music 
of various instruments now commenced, the priest mean- 
while drinking sundry glasses of wine. The people remained 
on their knees till the music ceased, when all retired.” “The 
music was prettily performed,” he wrote on the other occa- 
sion. “An old man in the meantime turning round before an 
image, and after he had bowed to the people several times, 
the music ceased, All was over, and we returned to camp. I 
felt sick and sad, for the worship did not refresh my spirits.” 

Johnny Gringo had constantly in mind, during religious 
observances, his low opinion of the morality of New Mexican 
women, and their kneeling devotion seemed a travesty to him. 
The music sounded identical with that played at fandangos. 
Nor could he forget the gossip he had heard about the priests. 


Even Captain Turner, who tried to keep his head, noted that 
the vicar at Santa Fe was “a large, fat licentious looking 
man,” and “not one woman in the church was supposed to be 


” 


virtuous.” Puritanical Americans were ready to believe 
the worst of a people whose greatest day for business and 
pleasure was Sunday. The invaders ordered all places of busi- 
ness closed on Sundays, beginning October 4, 1846,°* but the 
order didn’t stick. The weight of evidence is overwhelming 
that some priests in New Mexico gambled, but most Ameri- 


54. Emory, Notes, pp. 71-72; Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, pp. 233-34; Drumm, 
ed., Magoffin Diary, p. 165 ; McDermott, ed., Waugh’s Travels, pp. 125-27 ; George Wilkins 
Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, Comprising a Description of a 
Tour through Texas . . . (New York, 1844), I, pp. 337-39; letter dated Socorro, N. M., 
July 8, 1849, in Arkansas State Democrat, Oct. 5, 1849, cited in Bieber, ed., Southern 
Trails, p. 315. For a unique soldier description of penitentes scourging themselves during 
Lent (in 1852), see Bennett, Forts and Forays, p. 37. 

55. Richardson, Journal, pp. 46, 36. See also: Drumm, ed., Magoffin Diary, pp. 137- 
38 ; Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, pp. 218, 227, 241; Abert, Report, pp. 454-55; and Emory, 
Notes, p. 69. 

56. Turner, Diary, pp. 19-21. Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, pp. 246-47. 
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can statements on the subject were unreasonably extreme.** 
Sergeant F. S. Edwards, who had little use for priests, still 
did write, referring to gambling at cards, “It is said that the 
priests also indulge at it, but I never saw one playing.” ®* 

Johnny Gringo condemned the priests in strong terms for 
failing to ameliorate the illiteracy and extreme ignorance of 
the people.®® Education was the church’s responsibility. But 
yet, Lieutenant Abert, a careful reporter, could write: 


I have been much surprised by the many men and children of 
the lower class that I have met with who both read and write; 
in fact, all that we questioned seemed to be educated, thus far, 
but they have no books; I only recollect to have seen a Roman 
Catholic catechism at Padillas. Many of the sons of the ricos 
are well educated; we saw several who had been at Union Col- 
lege, St. Louis. They speak French and English, and under- 
stand their own language grammatically.® 


Perhaps the last word should be reserved for a Mexican 
resident of New Mexico. He wrote in 1832. Conditions had ap- 
parently improved somewhat by the late 1840’s, but his testi- 
mony is still relevant: 


At present the tithe is used only to enrich three or four pri- 
vate persons, without any spiritual benefit to New Mexico or 
temporal profit to the republic. ... Christian piety revolts on 
seeing the abuses committed in New Mexico with regard to the 
care of souls. Charity demands that a veil be thrown over many 
things which would, if they were narrated, create a scandal.®! 


But Johnny Gringo was generally much more preoccupied 
with amusements than with religion, and the leading form of 
amusement in New Mexico was the fandango—here he met 
the seworitas, and he needed no formal introduction to enjoy 
himself with them. Johnny did not realize it at first, but fan- 
dangos were very often undertaken for the profit of the host 





57. E. g., Gilmer to Welcker, n. d. (fragment), Lenoir Family Papers, No. 2; Bieber, 
., Gibson Journal, p. 289 ; and Gregg, Commerce, pp. 183-84. 
. Edwards, Campaign, pp. 59-62. 
. E. g., McDermott, ed., Waugh’s Travels, p. 123; and Gregg, Commerce, pp. 


. Abert, Report, p. 482. 
. Antonio Barreiro in Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, p. 55. 
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and his associates. Various eatables and drinkables were al- 
ways offered for sale, and Johnny was expected to “treat” 
his partners. Gambling was usually carried on, also. In Santa 
Fe and presumably elsewhere in New Mexico, fandangos 
came more and more to be sponsored by the commercial 
houses of lodging and gambling, and sometimes by groups of 
the soldiers themselves. Fandangos were always informal, 
come-one-come-all affairs; an invitational, dress-up, society 
aifair would be called a baile. 

The sevoritas were the big attraction. “The volunteers cut 
a wide row among the spanish [i.e., Mexican] girls,” a Mis- 
sourian wrote to his brother, continuing, “the most of them 
are dark and homely but I have seen some as pretty girls 
here as in any country.” ® Their grace in dancing was uni- 
versally admired, even by the critical artist, Alfred Waugh, 
who also considered the fandango an admirably democratic 
institution where persons of high and low stations mingled 
with entire ease.** The dance most noted was the cuvia: the 
“Coonie” was “‘perfectly sui generis,” said the Santa Fé Re- 
publican, “Beginning like a Country Dance it changes to an 
Indian swing, and winds up like a waltz, being . . . partly of 
Indian origin.’’** Lieutenant Emory called other figures the 
“Bolero” and the “Italiana,” and likened the latter and the 
cuna to the waltz, the former to a “negro jig.’’ Close body 
contact was common, and repugnant to some.® The invaders 
attempted to introduce “cotillions” and other figures with 
which they were more familiar, but without notable success. 
The music was supplied chiefly by violiris and guitars—which 
seemed to play the same tunes at church and in funeral and 
wedding processions—supported by drums, triangles, “pieces 
of wood” and voices, singly and in chorus. The human voice 
was important. A forty-niner at a fandango at Galisteo re- 


62. T. J. Edwards to brother, Joseph, Sep. 15, 1846, Mexican War Envelope, “The 
beauty of Mexican ladies is not generally great, but in some cases is extraordinary fine 
and brilliant,’’ wrote another soldier. Cpl. M. L. Baker to sister, Sep. 13, 1846, Mexican 
War Envelope. 

63. McDermott, ed., Waugh’s Travels, p. 128; Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, 
p. 216. The wives of ricos, however, were known to use footstools in the form of a serving- 
man crouched on elbows and knees! Drumm, ed., Magoffin Diary, p. 123. 

64. Santa Fé Republican, Oct. 2, 1847; Edwards, Campaign, p. 64; Drumm, ed., 
Magoffin Diary, p. 145. 

65. Emory, Notes, p. 74. Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, p. 216. 
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ported “some of the sets accompanied by a beautiful chant.” 
At Manzano, Lieutenant Abert heard singers composing im- 
promptu songs which sometimes evoked much laughter. 

The “vicio inocente” of smoking, as Gregg termed it, was 
particularly in evidence at the fandangos, for the setoritas 
smoked even while dancing. Captain Turner noted cryptically, 
“Everybody smoking, women & men. Cloud of smoke all the 
time, Genl. [Kearny] go to bed sick in consequence. .. .” 
The habit attracted favorable attention from some of the 
invaders, however. “It certainly does enhance the charms of 
the Mexican sefioritas,’ wrote Lewis Garrard, adding that 
they, “with neatly rolled up shucks between coral lips perpe- 
trate winning smiles... .” A soldier described the corn 
shucks, cut into pieces about three inches by one inch, and 
other paraphernalia: 


When neatly tied in bundles, these skins [shucks] are called 
hojas. Every Mexican, male or female, carries, at the girdle, 
a pouch which contains a bundle of hojas and a small bottle of 
powdered tobacco... and flint, steel and tinder. As tobacco is 
very scarce with them, they are not over free to offer a cigar- 
ito; but when they do, they always first kindle it with the 
assistance of the mouth. This, from their general use of garlic, 
does not improve the flavor of the cigarito. ... I did not observe 
a single Mexican make any other use of tobacco.®7 


New Mexicans did not, in other words, dip snuff. Gregg added 
further, to their credit, that they were “‘but little addicted to 
inebriety and its attendant dissipations,” although he ex- 
plained this in part by pointing to the extreme poverty of the 
lower classes.®* 


The universality of the cigarito [wrote Sergeant F. S. Ed- 
wards] is only equaled by that of their eternal game of monte, 
played with cards. The suits whereof are clubs, swords, suns, 


66. See especially: Hannum, ed., Pancoast, p. 217; Abert, Report, pp. 448, 486; 
Drumm, ed., Magoffin Diary, p. 165; Elliott, Notes, pp. 249-250; C. Kribben letter in 
Taglicher Anzeiger des Westens, Sep. 26, 1846, cited in Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, 
pp. 216n-217n; Bieber, ed., Marching, pp. 321-22; Santa Fé Republican, Oct. 16, Dec. 1 
and 25, 1847; Gregg, Commerce, p. 170; and Bennett, Forts and Forays, p. 16. 

67. Gregg, Commerce, p. 170. Turner, Diary, p. 20. Garrard, Wah-to-yah, p. 238. 
Edwards, Campaign, pp. 58-59. See also: Garrard, Wah-to-yah, p. 237; and Gregg, Com- 
merce, pp. 170-71. 

68. Gregg, Commerce, p. 171. 
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and cups, all delineated in their own proper colors and figures. 
Each suit numbers ten cards, namely, (like the American,) 
from ace to seven, and then knave, horse standing in the place 
of queen, and king. The mysteries of the game can only be 
learnt by losing at it. 


It is apparent from a wealth of reports that there was a lot 
of “losing at it” at Santa Fe and in other parts of New Mex- 
ico, by Johnny Gringo as well as by the New Mexicans. 
Gambling was a vice which the invaders supported gener- 
ously. A forty-niner unknowingly echoed remarks of previous 
years when he wrote, “Santa Fe takes the lead of all places 
I ever was in for gambling. It is filled with sporting charac- 
ters, and even the women gamble. On one of the streets last 
evening I noticed in front of one of the houses a transparency 
with the names of the games that were carried on within.’ ® 

The fullest description of a Santa Fe gambling house of 
this period, and it is in fact unduly elaborated, is by George 
Brewerton, dated midsummer 1848. After passing through a 
bar equipped with billiard tables and cut-glass decanters, he 
entered an even more foul-smelling room, long and narrow, 
its earthen floor saturated with tobacco juice. This was the 
main gambling den of Santa Fe. There were six tables, three 
each along opposite walls, with dealers seated back-to-wall 
and pesos, onzas (gold pieces), dollars, knives and pistols 
suuuch in evidence. The far end of the room held a roulette 
table. There were women, a child and a priest present in the 
crowd. The most interesting person was a woman, the famed 
Dofia Tules, alleged gambling queen of New Mexico. She was 
“richly but tastelessly dressed,” in Brewerton’s opinion, with 
her fingers “literally covered with rings, while her neck was 
adorned with three heavy chains of gold, to the longest of 
which was attached a massive crucifix of the same precious 
material.” 7 
 {S, Memeadin, Clesingnaten, p. 59. “‘A member of the Little Rock Company” in Arkansas 
State Democrat, Aug. 31, 1849, cited in Bieber, ed., Southern Trails, p. 309. 

70. Brewerton, Overland, pp. 185-191. See also: Gilmer to Welcker, Nov. 6, 1846, 
Lenoir Family Papers, No. 2; Sgt. William C. Kennerly, “Recollections of Our War with 
Mexico,” typescript, Mexican War Envelope, p. 8; McDermott, ed., Waugh’s Travels, 
p. 121; Gregg, Commerce, pp. 168-69; and Kendall, Narrative, I, p. 319n. For a not en- 
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Dancing, gambling, smoking and drinking, be they vices or 
diversions, were all involved in processes that brought Anglo- 
American males and New Mexican females together. The 
natural laws of sex were in full operation. Charles E. Pan- 
coast, a forty-niner from New Jersey, met one of the results 
at a Galisteo fandango, a “pretty, bright eyed, innocent-look- 
ing Spanish [7. e., Mexican] Girl” with a two-year-old daugh- 
ter whose father, a former soldier, had returned to the east 
six months earlier, to bring back dresses and jewelry for his 
woman and child. Pancoast thought that she would never see 
her soldier again. On a more earthy level, a Missouri volun- 
teer wrote that “the most choice women are those that are 
married who fear their husbands as they do death which pre- 
vents them from becoming so common[.] there is nothing 
like chastity in any spanish woman... .”™ 

It was truly shocking to her modesty, Susan Magoffin 
wrote as she entered New Mexico, and she blushed behind her 
veil, to observe how the women of New Mexico dressed—and 
how their children ran about undressed. The women had bare 
arms and necks and “perhaps their bosoms,” too, which was 
bad enough. But in addition, when fording a creek, “regard- 
less of those about them, they pull their dresses . .. up 
above their knees and paddle through the water like ducks.” 
The skirts barely concealed the calves of their legs, to begin 
with.”? Blushing or not, both Susan Magoffin and Johnny 
Gringo looked at New Mexican women and often admired 
what they saw. Flashing black eyes, glossy black hair, small 
feet and hands, bright teeth. “But what we admired most was 
the fine forms, the graceful carriage, and the ease and dignity 
of the fair,” said the Santa Fé Republican, reporting on a 
baile and speaking boldly of “Busts, which a Phideus might 
take for a model.” ** 

New Mexicans were regarded by Johnny Gringo as dimin- 
utive in stature, and their color was against them among in- 


71. Hannum, ed., Pancoast, pp. 217-18. M. B. Edwards to brother, Joseph, Oct. 7, 
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vaders who were growing increasingly color-conscious. In- 
dian features and coloration were a mark of degradation. 
“Those [women] who have much white blood in them are 
pretty,” wrote Sergeant F. S. Edwards, “but these are seldom 
found among the lower order. . . .” Some influence from the 
States in the matter of feminine styles was being felt in New 
Mexico, but not among the “lower order.” Among all classes 
the rebozo reigned supreme, the bonnet unknown. With the 
“lower order,” the rebozo or shawl, wrapped over head and 
shoulders throughout the day, indoors and out, at work and 
leisure, often took the place of the bodice. If a bodice was 
worn, it was sleeveless and collarless, and a soldier at a fan- 
dango in 1850 reported that, soon after the music struck up, 
“those ladies who had waists to their dresses commenced tak- 
ing them off. "Twas too warm.” The ladies of higher position, 
“dressed in the Mexican style,” who attended a governor’s 
ball at Santa Fe, wore “large sleeves, short waists, ruffled 
skirts, and no bustles,” according to Susan Magoffin.7* Such 
ladies, with fancier rebozos, would call them mantillas instead 
—but Johnny Gringo was not always sure of, or even aware 
of, the difference. 


But Johnny was repeatedly made aware of a particularly 
disgusting custom, among New Mexican women even of 
prominent position, which was the use of alegria on the face. 
The invader’s first reaction was uncertain. “A result of some 


’ 


Aztec custom,” one said; to cover the dirt, said another; 
tattooing, said a third; “an inflammation of the face” and 
“birthmark,” said others. They were all wrong. Alegria 
was the juice of a special plant, crimson, “not unlike blood,” 
as Gregg said, which was smeared over the face in order to 
protect the skin from the sun, hence to render it lighter in 
color when the stain was removed on the occasion of a fan- 


74. Edwards, Campaign, p. 50. Bennett, Forts and Forays, p. 15. Drumm, ed., 
Magoffin Diary, p. 145. New Mexican women of all classes liked “‘various showy orna- 
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dango.” The rich purple juice of the poke-berry (Phytolacca) 
was also used, the juice of “a kind of cornstalk which is very 
red,” and grease.“7 Whitish applications for the same purpose 
were also common, consisting of clay, starch or flour.*® 

The use of alegria and other substances did nothing to im- 
prove the generally bad reputation that the people of New 
Mexico gained in the matter of cleanliness. The “lower 
orders” would “quite cooly pick off vermin in the presence of 
visitors,” one man remembered. Gibson was not surprised to 
find men, women and children sleeping in the street in front 
of their homes in Santa Fe, early one September, presumably 
because of infested homes.”® Looking for something on which 
to compliment New Mexicans, however, Johnny Gringo often 
noted that they were universally polite and ceremonious—or 
even excessively so. Many men were taken aback by the 
abrazo or close embrace noted above, customary when friends 
met or parted, regardless of sex. 

New Mexican men found it easier than their ladies to 
adopt American styles of clothing. On the other hand, men 
were often observed wearing only the breech-clout or, as 
Colonel Philip St. George Cooke expressed it, “center cloth- 
ing.’’®° But the majority wore less or more than these two ex- 
tremes, as indicated by the following description: 


The commonest class are generally dressed in cheap dyed goat- 
skin pantaloons, made of two different colors, which are 
dressed like our buckskins and are as soft; a coarse shirt, and 
a blanket of a quality according to the circumstances of the 
wearer; a palm-leaf hat generally completes the dress. Shoes 
are a luxury worn by those who can afford them, being re- 
placed by those who cannot, with a piece of raw bullock’s hide, 
tied on the sole of the foot. 


Men who were more affluent, this description continues, wore 
cloth trousers with buttons, never fastened, along the out- 
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side of each trouser-leg. A better key to the economic status 
of the wearer than trousers, however, was the quality of his 
poncho. Ponchos varied in value from one dollar to as much as 
two hundred dollars, and those of good quality were coveted 
by Johnny Gringo for his own use and for the folks at home.*! 
The picturesque, gaudily-embroidered costumes that found 
their way into pictures were, as a matter of fact, very rarely 
seen in New Mexico.* All in all, Johnny Gringo tended to look 
with much greater appreciation and favor on the women of 
New Mexico than on the men, particularly with regard to 
their demeanor, hospitality and, as it seemed, intelligence. 

Johnny Gringo’s problem of communication with the 
senoritas was a difficult one, but far from being insuperable. 
Some men had a natural facility for speaking Spanish, and 
apparently Sergeant W. C. Kennerly was one of these. He 
recalled later that he had often served as an interpreter for 
his comrades, and he had taken roguish pleasure in bestowing 
unauthorized compliments on the seroritas. The published 
documents bearing on this period are usually dressed-up with 
regard to the spelling of New Mexico place-namies, but in 
manuscripts one finds highly original orthography. Thus the 
“b’hoys” wrote such things are “purbelow” for pueblo, “Ber- 
lin” for Belen, “oadent” for aguardiente, “Erslettak” for 
Isleta and, perhaps the prize, one man wrote “Souckeneorus” 
instead of Socorro. It would certainly be highly interesting 
to see the “vocabulary of Spanish words” that some volun- 
teers at Abiquiu got up for their own amusement in Novem- 
ber 1846.** 

The Spanish language was important also as the chief 
medium of communication between the Americans and the 
Indians of New Mexico, and Johnny Gringo was very inter- 
ested in these people. It was curious that, while he de- 
nounced the mixing of Spanish and Indian blood, and the New 
Mexicans thereby produced, Johnny had much praise for the 
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pueblo Indians of New Mexico: “the most industrious part of 
the population,” said one invader; “‘a better race than the 
Mexicans,” another; “the most inteligent [sic] . . . and the 
most noble in appearance,” a third.® 

One of the most-described incidents of this period involv- 
ing Indians came soon after the arrival of the Army of the 
West in Santa Fe, when General Kearny made a quick trip 
down the Rio Grande, taking a large part of his force with 
him in a show of strength. As they approached Santo Do- 
mingo the invaders were, in their turn, given an Indian show 
of strength, when a dashing group of horsemen made a sham 
charge—‘‘one of the most thrilling exhibitions we witnessed,” 
stated one man. Sergeant F. S. Edwards was interested in 
the Santo Domingans’ “showy costumes,” and described one 
in particular: 


It was a coat, or rather shirt of bright blue and red cloth, half 
of each color; the division running down the chest and back— 
the coat, as well as the buckskin leggins, being trimmed with 
blue and white beads very handsomely. Although they evi- 
dently liked to be noticed, yet they did not move a muscle of 
their painted faces, as we handled their dresses.8¢ 


Some invaders were also tremendously impressed by two 
scalp or war dances which they witnessed in the fall of 1846, 
the one at Laguna pueblo and the other by Utes near Abiquiu. 
The former lasted all night and was punctuated by “firing at 
the [four Navajo] scalps that [were] fastened to the top of a 
long pole held up by an old squaw.” It was, in short, “worth all 
the sights at the Theatres and shows in St. Louis.” 7 

The multistoried Pueblo de Taos was of course an object 
of much attention by the Americans who visited that 
part of New Mexico—relatively few of the soldiers. Here and 
i 85. Edwards, Campaign, p. 63; Bieber, ed., Marching, p. 323; Bliss, ‘“‘Journal,” 75. 
Gregg says: ‘“‘They are, in short, a remarkably sober and industrious race, conspicuous 
for morality and honesty, and very little given to quarrelling or dissipation, except when 
they have had much familiar intercourse with the Hispano-Mexican population.’’ Com- 
merce, p. 187. See also Kendall, Narrative, I, pp. 375, 378-79. 

86. Turner, Diary, p. 22. Edwards, Campaign, p. 61. See also his description of good- 
humored, picturesque pueblo women whom he observed several days later. Jbid., p. 63. 

87. M. B. Edwards to brother, Joseph, Oct. 7, 1846, Mexican War Envelope. See also 


Robinson, Journal, pp. 28-29; and Bieber, ed., Marching, pp. 183-84. On the Ute dance: 
Richardson, Journal, p. 39. 
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elsewhere they observed the unorthodox Indian mode of entry 
into their dwellings, via a ladder through the roof. They found 
that instead of making tortillas the pueblo women baked 
bread in thin, wafer-like sheets that were folded up and looked 
“like brown wrapping-paper.’”’** This breadstuff was quite 
acceptable to Johnny Gringo, and some preferred it over the 
tortilla. 

Bread, beef and beans; beef, beans and bread; beans, 
bread and beef—this was their “bill of fare” for three days of 
a typical week, wrote Private Richardson of his detachment 
at Abiquiu, “and so on to the end of the week.” Even if quan- 
tities had been ample, which they were not, it is evident that 
in cases such as this Johnny Gringo suffered severely for lack 
of variety in his diet, and the fact is that such monotony was 
more the rule than the exception. Scurvy flourished among the 
soldiers in New Mexico, especially in the first year of the war, 
and no less in the capital than elsewhere. “Santa Fé is com- 
pletely eaten out,” complained Lieutenant Gibson in October 
1846—“‘scarcely a red pepper is to be found in [the] 
market.” ®® 

In addition to the often severe shortages of foods of all 
types, Johnny Gringo was confronted with other difficulties. 
He went unpaid for long periods of time, and then when the 
paymaster did arrive perhaps there wasn’t money enough left 
for the privates, after paying the officers.*® Thus the soldiers 
fell back on barter to supply their needs, a system in which 
brass buttons were a prime commodity, also pins, needles and 
bits of wire. Buttons and pins were replaced on the invaders’ 
clothing by twigs and thorns. 

When such conditions as these are taken into account, 
along with the extremely slack state of discipline or utter lack 
of it in some volunteer units, and also the oft-demonstrated 


88. Bieber, ed., Marching, pp. 205-06. 

89. Richardson, Journal, p. 41. Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, p. 252. 

90. As in October 1846: Bieber, ed., Gibson Journal, p. 245. Even the officers had 
special problems, for they found New Mexicans very reluctant to accept gold coins, much 
preferring silver. Abert, Report, p. 476. The economy of New Mexico was still so primitive 
that many of the people were probably not thoroughly accustomed to the use of money 
in everyday transactions. “. . . It was not until 1798 that money was seen first by the 
majority of the settlers. In compliance with government orders, it was necessary to 
introduce it in small amounts.” Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, 
p. 97n. 
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thieving tendency of campaigning soldiers even in their own 
homelands and from each other, it will produce no surprise 
to remark that New Mexicans suffered grievously from 
Johnny Gringo’s foraging or “‘pressing.”*! Very often, the 
army bought supplies in a normal manner; often, the men 
having invaded a cornfield or slaughtered a sheep without 
authority, the army would pay a fair market price to the New 
Mexican owner; often, if the owner refused to sell, the 
needed articles were taken at a price determined by the mili- 
tary. In such instances of “‘pressing,” the owner’s reason for 
refusing to sell was usually considered to be opposition to 
United States authority, and the price-fixing officer could not 
often be accused of magnanimity toward such persons. Like- 
wise, so-called requisitions were given to New Mexicans un- 
der circumstances which rendered it very unlikely that they 
would be presented for redemption, or honored if presented. 
Finally, of course, were such activities as those described 
in a letter from Albuquerque, headed “1st Sunday in Decr 
[1847]—maybe you know the date—I dont”: 


Cochinos [hogs] are no where, the men issue on them every 
night. Gallinas [hens] are in bad luck. In fact the march from 
Santa Fe thus far, has been a perfect marauding expedition 
—at P San Dias [Sandia Pueblo], they caved in a man’s face, 
ravished his wife & family appropriated some 5 blankets to 
themselves, Hogs & Chickens Tambien% 


Thieves, rapists and their ilk were frequently brought under 
military justice, and received fines, imprisonment and other 
forms of punishment, including drumming-out of the service. 
But the civil authorities were entirely ineffective in any affair 
involving a soldier, and were liable to be entirely disregarded 
by the military in any matter whatsoever.”* 


91. Statements to the contrary notwithstanding, e. g., Connelley, Doniphan’s Expe- 
dition, pp. 206, 254; Elliott, Notes, p. 233. Even so puritanical a man as Richardson, 
engaged in a “pressing” operation, wrote, “‘We were not disturbed in conscience in the 
least, being fully covered by the axiom, ‘necessity knows no law.’ ”” Richardson, Journal, 
p. 55. 

92. The refusal to sell was often based on the New Mexican’s concern over the 
feeding of his own family. 

98. James V. A. Shields to Sgt. John V. Masten, [Dec. 5, 1847], Mexican War 
Envelope, Missouri Historical Society. 
94. E. g., “Grand Jury Report” in Santa Fé Republican, Oct. 30, 1847. 
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New Mexicans dealt with their persecutors in the ages-old 
style of guerrilla warfare. Numerous graves near Fort Marcy 
were filled by Americans “found dead beaten to death with 
rocks no one knows by whom.” Petty measures of retaliation 
were most common, however, as a Mormon may have reflected 
when someone stole his pair of new shoes before he could even 
put them on.* 

Such things, of course, only increased the distrust and con- 
tempt for New Mexicans with which Johnny Gringo was al- 
ready only too well-equipped when he came to New Mexico. 
Perhaps the greatest satisfaction one can obtain, upon looking 
back at this period of tribulation in New Mexico’s history, 
is the reflection that we have come a long, long distance since 
that time, in every way. 


95. Kribben to unnamed person, Oct. 20, 1846, Mexican War Envelope, Missouri 
Historical Society (ibid., copy in J. H. Smith Papers, Vol. 13) ; Henry W. Bigler, Diary, 
p. 40, typescript copy in Brigham Young University Library. 

(See Notes and Documents for figures on population compiled by Professor Bloom. 
Ed.) 





Notes and Documents 


William Gordon was born in Ohio in 1801. As a boy of twenty he 
left for the Rockies where he was employed by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Afterward he trapped independently, following the furs and hides 
—buffalo, beaver, etc.—on down the Continental Divide until he reached 
Taos (then Old Mexico) in 1825. He married a Spanish girl by the name 
of Lucerro, who my father said was Castilian. 

My grandmother Coombs, daughter of the Gordon whom Lucerro 
married, was a very handsome woman. I remember her very well—soft 
spoken, with great big brown eyes. She never had a white hair and was 
vain as a peacock; always looked as if she just came out of a bandbox. 

All the Gordon children, including my grandmother Coombs, were 
born in Taos. Gordon trapped out of Taos along with many other prom- 
inent Rocky Mountain trappers—Kit Carson and others. In 1838 he, 
with two or three Indian boys, left Taos and came west with the idea of 
locating the various Spanish and American families then residing in 
Taos who wished to move west. I learned a great deal of the trip West 
from my uncle Joe Gordon, my grandmother’s brother, with whom I 
used to spend a great deal of time. There were no covered wagons in 
those days on the Santa Fe Trail. 

Gordon came to California to San Diego. He looked it over and did 
not like it. He back-tracked to the Colorado River where he met the rest 
of the caravan from Taos consisting of Vacca, Pina, Alexander, and 
others. Alexander married one of the Lucerro girls so that both the 
Gordon and Alexander families on one side at least were Spanish or 
Mexican, and citizens of Mexico, I assume. I state this fact for the 
reason that under Mexican law a foreigner could not take up real prop- 
erty in any of the Mexican provinces, or states, such as California, un- 
less one of the spouses was a citizen of Mexico. The caravan of 
Alexander-Gordon-Pina-Vacca, et al., arrived in Napa in the Fall of 
1840. I think the Indians called it Nappa, meaning fish river. 

Yountville was a large stockade of Indians. Sometime during 1840, 
Sutter learned that Gordon was in Napa and that he was a good all- 
around mechanic. How he knew this fact the family never learned so far 
as I can find out. Anyway, at Sutter’s request Gordon went to the Fort 
and made some grist wheels and some other machinery by which Suttex 
ground out his cornmeal, etc. In payment for the work Gordon received 
25 cows, a bull, and a boy who was half Indian. Sutter located Gordon 
on Cache Creek in Yolo County which then was fertile trapping ground. 
You will notice in the two accounts, which are enclosed dated 1844 and 
1845 respectively, were while Gordon was on Cache Creek. Through the 
Spanish part of the family Gordon was smart enough to secure a large 
grant which I think was the first one in what now is Yolo County. 
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My grandfather Coombs came from a Yankee family on Cape Cod, 
I believe the town was called Barnstable. He came west as far as Iowa 
with his parents, brothers and sisters, and then in 1844 he enlisted with 
an immigrant outfit as the game boy, meaning one who hunted ahead 
of the caravan for food. They came west over the Oregon Trail as far 
as Fort Laramie, Wyoming, and then took the northern route to Port- 
land, Oregon. Coombs left the caravan at Portland, and with others came 
south down through southern Oregon into the Sacramento Valley to the 
Gordon Ranch. He then was either eighteen or nineteen years old. 

Coombs immediately fell in love with Isabel Gordon, and the two 
youngsters rode horseback to Sutter’s Fort, a distance I would judge 
of at least thirty miles, and were married by Sutter in 1844. They then 
back tracked to the Gordon Ranch arriving there about midnight where 
they had a wedding supper. 

In 1846 Coombs and Gordon left Cache Creek and came to Napa 
County. They purchased all of what is now the southwest portion of 
Napa County, a portion of Capell, Wooden and all of Gordon Valleys. 
Senator Frank Gordon was born and reared on this grant, and passed 
away a couple of years ago at the age of eighty-six. 

My grandfather Coombs was a member of the Legislature in 1944- 
1945, and he was followed by my father, and he by myself. So far as I 
know, I am the only member of the Legislature representing three 
generations in the same family. 


10/17/58 NATHAN F. CooMBS 


NOTE ON THE POPULATION OF NEW MEXICO, 1846-1849 


The total population of New Mexico in this period, including Indians, 
was probably sixty to seventy thousand. Earlier estimates are: 28,558 
in 1800; 40,000 (1803); 28,778 (1805); 34,205 (1810); 40,000-50,000 
(1811) ; 35,840 (1819) ; 38,359 (1820); 40,000 (1822); 42,000 (1822); 
43,433 (1827); 43,439 (1829); 50,000 (1831); 41,458 (1832); 57,176 
(1833) ; 52,360 (1833) ; 57,026 (1839); 55,403 (1840); not more than 
70,000 (1843) ; 99,204 (1844); and 70,000 (1846). The Seventh United 
States Census, in 1850, showed 61,547 plus [perhaps 10,000] Indians. 

Santa Fé had a population of five thousand or less, apparently. Some 
estimates: 5000 (1804); 5759 (1827) ; 5275 (1832); 3000-6000 (1843) ; 
and 6000, 3000, 2000-4000, and 4000-5000 (1846-47) .2 

“Taos” commonly referred to the community also known as Don 
Fernando (de Taos) or Fernandez (San Fernandez de Taos). Nearby 

1. Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, pp. 84, 87-89; Gregg, Com- 
merce, p. 106; Bloom, “New Mexico,” I, 28-30; and Hubert H. Bancroft, Works, Vol. 
XVII, Arizona and New Mexico, 1530-1888 (San Francisco, 1889), pp. 300, 342, and 
citations on pp. 300n-301n, 342n-343n. 

2. Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, pp. 27, 88, 84; Gregg, Com- 


merce, p. 103; Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, p. 214; Ruxton, Adventures, p. 189; 
Emory, Notes, p. 60; and Bliss, “Journal,” p. 75. See also Note 8, above. 
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were (are) Ranchos de Taos and the Pueblo of Taos, as well as scat- 
tered habitations in the Valley of Taos. Estimates available for this 
period vary widely: 3606 (Taos plus Picuris pueblo, 1827) ; 10,000 (en- 
tire valley, 1842) ; 6000-7000 (Taos plus Pueblo of Taos, 1846); 1500 
(Taos and Ranchos de Taos, 1846); and 9000 (Taos and Pueblo of 
Taos, 1851) .3 

Estimates of the population of Albuquerque are: 2547 (1827); 800 
(1846); “perhaps 2000” (1847); and “nearly as large as Santa Fe” 
(1851) .4 

Northern New Mexico towns: Embudo and Canada, 300-400 each; 
Los Luceros, “of little importance.”5 

East of Santa Fe were: Las Vegas, estimated at 300 in 1846 and 
again in 1847;® San Miguel, “larger”? and 500;8 Anton Chico, earlier 
estimated at 200-300; and much earlier, in 1827, Vado and Pecos 
together had 2893.9 

Below Santa Fe were Placeres with 200 (?), and Tuerto with 250 
but reportedly much larger “in season”—winter, when mining was most 
actively carried on.1° Galisteo had 600 in 1851; farther south, east of 
the Manzano Mountains, Torreon had twenty houses but Manzano was 
larger in 1846.11 

Estimates were more numerous for communities down the Rio 
Grande: Algodones, 1000, was “one of the handsomest towns in New 
Mexico”; Bernalillo, 500, had the “best-arranged vineyards in the whole 
department, and . . . houses [that] show a greater degree of wealth 
and comfort”; Sandia, 300; Peralta, 300; Valencia, “a large and hand- 
some town”; Tomé, 800; and Socorro, 2000, “one of the largest towns 
we have yet seen, except Santa Fe.”12 At the close of this period a 


8. Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mezico Chronicles, p. 88; Sage, Scenes, p. 173; 
Conard, Wootton, pp. 155-56; Abert, Report (by Lts. Peck and Warner), pp. 456-57; 
and Bennett, Forts and Forays, p. 22. 

4. Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, p. 88 ; Connelley, Doniphan'sa 
Expedition, p. 231; Wiley, Journal, Nov. 6, 1847; and Bennett, Forts and Forays, p. 27. 
Kendall praised the high degree of cultivation in the Albuquerque area and stated it was 
“the largest place in the province of New Mexico,’’ but he did not visit Santa Fé or 
Taos. Narrative, I, pp. 380, 382. 

5. Abert, Report (by Peck and Warner), pp. 458-460. In 1827 Abiquiu had an esti- 
mated 3557 and San Juan 2915. Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, 
p. 88. In 1852 a soldier reported: Abiquiu, 1500, and Ojo Caliente, 1000. Bennett, Forts 
and Forays, p. 42. 

6. Bieber, ed., Marching, p. 153; Wiley, Journal, Sep. 7, 1847. 

7. Drumm, ed., Magoffin Diary, p. 98; Bieber, ed., Marching, p. 156. 

8. “A member of the Little Rock company,” in Arkansas State Democrat, Aug. 31, 
1849, cited in Bieber, ed., Southern Trails, p. 309. Kendall estimated San Miguel to have 
200-300 able-bodied men in 1841. Narrative, I, p. 315. 

9. Kendall, Narrative, I, p. 273; Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, 
p. 88. 

10. Abert, Report, pp. 449, 451-52. 

11. Bennett, Forts and Forays, p. 32; Abert, Report, pp. 484-85. 

12. Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, p. 229; ibid., p. 230; ibid.; ibid., p. 238; 
Edwards, Campaign, p. 62; Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, p. 234; and Abert, Report, 
p. 497. 
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forty-niner estimated Socorro at 500 and called it “a dirty, filthy place,” 
while another found Joya to have “about a dozen Houses and a Church” 
and Joyeta was “much larger.” 13 

To the west, two reports (or one repeated) assessed Laguna at 2000, 
but a more experienced observer’s estimate was 700, with Moquino at 
350.14 


13. Letter of Feb. 6, 1850, in Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, Apr. 26, 1850, 
cited in Bieber, ed., Southern Trails, p. 316; Hannum, ed., Pancoast, p. 223. A soldier in 
1852 estimated Joya at 500. Bennett, Forts and Forays, p. 37. 1827 estimates gave Sandia 
plus San Felipe, 1328; Alameda, 1310; Cochiti plus Santo Domingo, 2062; Jémez plus 
Zia plus Santa Ana, 1357; Isleta, 1407; Tomé, 2043; Belen plus Sabinal, 1768; and 
Socorro, 1383. Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, p. 88. 

14. Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, p. 285; Robinson, Journal, p. 29; Abert, 
Report, p. 469; ibid., p. 468. In 1851 Laguna was estimated at 850 and Cubero at 500. 
Bennett, Forts and Forays, pp. 28, 29. In 1827 Laguna plus Acoma had 1824 residents ; 
and Zufi, 1172. Carroll and Haggard, trans., New Mexico Chronicles, p. 88. 
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Book Reviews 


The Mescalero Apaches. By C. L. Sonnichsen. Norman, Okla- 
homa; University of Oklahoma Press, c., 1958. Pp. xii, 
303. Bibliography, index, 2 maps, 22 illustrations. $5.75. 


Since white contact with the Apache people in 1541, a 
grim struggle has taken place. First the Spaniards, then the 
Mexicans, and last, the people of the United States have tried 
to subdue by military action the resisting Indians of the 
Southwest to a status of subservience. Efforts have been made 
to force the Apaches to become agriculturalists or stock 
raisers instead of huntsmen and warriors. Through educa- 
tion and Christianity well-intentioned humanitarians have 
endeavored to change the culture of the Apaches, but success 
has been indifferent. 

The Mescaleros are a band of Apaches with their tradi- 
tional homeland in the southern New Mexico mountains be- 
tween the Pecos and Rio Grande rivers. Their reservation, 
consisting of a half million acres of land, lies in the northeast 
corner of Otero County, New Mexico. 

For over two centuries, the Apaches, including the Mes- 
caleros, warred with their neighbors, not only the Spaniards 
and Americans, but also the Comanches and Navahos. Pro- 
fessor Sonnichsen’s work is largely an account of this inces- 
sant struggle. The old generalization that this Indian group 
was less war-like than other bands of Apaches is not sup- 
ported by the documented narrative encompassing twelve of 
the fifteen chapters in the volume under review. From the 
1650’s to the surrender of Geronimo in 1886, the Mescaleros 
were afforded only brief periods of respite in their struggle to 
defend their lands and their way of life, an effort which ulti- 
mately ended in a defeat and a reservation, set aside for 
them by presidential proclamation in 1873. 

One episode reflects the administrative bungling of Indian 
affairs by officials of the United States. When some Mesca- 
leros persisted in attacks upon American routes of communi- 
cation during the early years of the Civil War, General James 
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Henry Carleton, commander of the California Column, or- 
dered Kit Carson to kill all Mescalero warriors “whenever 
and wherever you find them” (p. 98). Cadete, the spokesman 
for the Mescaleros, asked for peace, but Carleton’s conditions 
required the removal of the whole band to Bosque Redondo 
where Fort Sumner was erected. By March, 1863, four of the 
five hundred Mescaleros were at the reservation. During the 
following fall, General Carleton also decided to concentrate 
the Navahos at Bosque Redondo, thus adding nine thousand 
of those people to the Mescaleros already on the lands. Bosque 
Redondo might have supported the Mescaleros, but there was 
no hope of providing food for the Navahos. Disease, famine, 
lack of shelter, insufficient clothing, and the Navahos, heredi- 
tary enemies of the -Mescaleros, were more than these 
Apaches could endure. On the night of November 3, 1865, the 
Mescaleros vanished into their mountain homes, terminating 
their acceptance of Carleton’s senseless concentration system. 
Although Professor Sonnichsen has employed little new evi- 
dence, his critical evaluation of Carleton’s Indian policies is 
much sounder than that found in Aurora Hunt’s recent 
biography of General Carleton. 

After 1865, Santana, Cadete, and Roman, the leading 
chiefs of the Mescaleros, endeavored to prohibit their young 
warriors from joining the Apache hostiles. Although largely 
successful, these chiefs could not prevent a small fraction of 
their band from joining Victorio, Nana, and Geronimo. The 
author thus has some justification for recounting again the 
well-known Apache campaigns of Crook and Miles. Since 
these events have been so thoroughly discussed in other 
works, however, a briefer synthesis could have been written 
so greater attention could have been devoted to the problems 
of the Mescaleros in their efforts to adjust to reservation life. 
The reviewer is of the opinion that Professor Sonnichsen’s 
volume is out of balance. The resources are certainly avail- 
able for the post-1880 period of Mescalero history, an era of 
their life with which the scholar and the reading public are 
largely unacquainted. Research in depth in the records of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and other record groups in the 
National Archives would have enabled the author to detail 
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the problems of the Mescaleros in recent times. Such an ef- 
fort still remains to be done by some scholar who will supple- 
ment this first history of the Mescalero Apaches. However, 
these observations are a matter of judgment and the fact 
remains that The Mescalero Apaches is skillfully written, its 
narrative unblemished by faulty prose. This volume will be 
read by many with great pleasure. 


Norman, Oklahoma DONALD J. BERTHRONG 


Strands From The Weaving. By Lucretia Garfield Comer. 
New York: Vantage Press. 1959. Pp. x, 73. $2.95. 


The picturesque title aptly describes what President Gar- 
field’s granddaughter has done with her family’s history. She 
has brought together an impressionistic series of vignettes 
gleaned from memory, family letters, and numerous diaries. 
The Garfields were avid diarists. Contrary to a subtitle 
printed on the dust jacket (but not on the title page) this is 
not “The Life of Harry A. Garfield,” Mrs. Comer’s father, 
although some of the information presented in this little vol- 
ume would be indispensable to a complete biography of Harry 
A. Garfield whose interesting and distinguished career amply 
merits such a study. For Harry Garfield was more than a 
president’s son. In his own right he became a prominent Ohio 
lawyer before he was called by Woodrow Wilson to become 
a distinguished professor of government of Princeton during 
the early years of the twentieth century; afterward (from 
1908 to 1934) he was president of Williams College, Federal 
Fuel Administrator during World War I, and the founder of 
the International Institute of Politics at Williamstown which 
brought together scholars from around the world for summer 
conferences during the 1920’s. 

Mrs. Comer unfortunately crowds her pages with many 
trivial details of family life which should have been relegated 
to a family album. There are, however, extremely interesting 
if brief accounts of General Garfield’s life at his Mentor, 
Ohio, farm preceding his election in 1880, incidents of Harry 
Garfield’s student days at St. Paul’s private school in New 
Hampshire and at Williams College, a vivid election-night 
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scene in the Garfield family home, a description of the Gar- 
fields’ attempt to adjust to life in the White House during 
the few months they lived there (Mrs. Garfield was suffering 
from malaria most of that time), a graphic description of 
the attack upon President Garfield in the Washington rail- 
way station, a portrait of the Harry Garfield family “at 
home” in the Berkshires during the summer o# the Spanish 
American War, the opinions of Harry Garfield and others on 
imperialism and the Philippines presented at the Saratoga 
Conference where Carl Schurz was the principal speaker, 
some highly revealing comments on the professorial life at 
Princeton during the Wilson regime there, a few pages on 
the experiences of Harry Garfield and his wife when they 
were “trapped” in Europe by the outbreak of World War I 
in August, 1914, and, finally some rather didactic references 
to Harry Garfield’s profound distrust of the Russians re- 
vealed to his daughter in the year of his death (1942). 

This small volume has no documentation, bibliography, 
or other scholarly apparatus, but Mrs. Comer (wife of John 
P. Comer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science at Wil- 
liams College) has presented some very interesting, at times 
unique, insights. 


University of New Mexico G. W. SMITH 


Who Rush to Glory: The Cowboy Volunteers of 1898— 
Grigsby’s Cowboys, Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, Torrey’s 
Rocky Mountain Riders. By Clifford P. Westermeier. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 272. 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. $6.00. 


To assess this book judiciously, one must consider it on 
two levels. As a popular account of the so-called Cowboy 
Volunteer Cavalry regiments in the Spanish-American War, 
it probably will satisfy the less discriminating reader and 
those concerned with Western memorabilia. New Mexicans 
in particular will be interested in recruitment of territorial 
volunteers for Roosevelt’s “Rough Riders.” As a scholarly 
monograph, “‘Who Rush to Glory” is something else again. 
Woven together in its 261 pages of text are hundreds of bits 
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and scraps of information gleaned from contemporary news- 
paper sources. In more general works such historical bric-a- 
brac would either be relegated to footnotes or be completely 
ignored. If this study contains anything that is significantly 
new or historically important, it is not readily discernible. 

Heroes are made, not born, and Professor Westermeier 
seeks to create heroes out of his “immortal” cowboy warriors. 
“Brief though their glory,” he writes, “the Cowboy Volun- 
teers of 1898 ride in the annals of American history as gallant 
heroes, stalwarts of their Western heritage.” Ringing words 
indeed, but to “what annals of American history” does Pro- 
fessor Westermeier refer? If he is talking about the type of 
filio-pietistic history dispensed to our children on the grade 
school level, then he is probably right. But if he is discussing 
history written for sophisticated adults, then he is essentially 
guilty of perpetuating a “patriotic” myth. For the simple 
truth of the matter is that there wasn’t very much that was 
either excessively heroic or immortal about the “Cowboy 
Volunteers of 1898.” 

There is no reason to delude ourselves any longer regard- 
ing the nature of the Spanish-American War which was a 
disgraceful episode from its very inception. The war was 
politically and morally indefensible and militarily it demon- 
strated only incredible American military incompetence. The 
Cuban campaign, in which but a small part of the Cowboy 
Volunteers was involved, added little luster to the military 
annals of the United States and actually proved nothing inso- 
far as the alleged superior fighting qualities of the Western- 
ers were concerned. In point of truth, the campaign in Cuba, 
to which Professor Westermeier for some inexplicable reason 
gives short shrift, was almost a complete fiasco bordering on 
tragedy. Only the ineptitude of the Spaniards allowed the 
triumph of the equally inept American forces. One shudders 
to think what would have been the fate of the latter if con- 
fronted by more formidable opponents. It can be argued, 
I think, that the real heroes of the war were those brave 
Spaniards who fought to the death in the face of hopeless 
odds. 

Professor Westermeier’s account tells essentially of the 
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recruitment and training of the First, Second and Third 
United States volunteer regiments. These were commanded 
respectively by three Colonels: Theodore Roosevelt (who suc- 
ceeded Leonard Wood), Jay L. Torrey, and Melvin Grigsby. 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders were the only Cowboy cavalry vol- 
unteers to get in on the military action. In large measure, this 
was due to his audacity in commandeering a troop transport 
at Tampa, a fantastic episode which goes undescribed in this 
book. The Second regiment, “Torrey’s Terrors,” came East 
from Cheyenne and sat out the war in complete frustration 
at. Jacksonville, while the men of Grigsby’s Third regiment, 
which was recruited at Sioux Falls, were among the victims 
of the various diseases that swept through the improvised 
and pestilential army camp at Chicamagua Park, Georgia. 

In retrospect, one wonders why the organization of cow- 
boy cavalry regiments was even considered. The least amount 
of military common sense—and the war was conducted on 
this basis—would have indicated their absolute uselessness in 
a Cuban campaign. The Rough Riders, having left their 
horses behind at Tampa, fought as infantry men and by and 
large were not much better nor worse nor more heroic than 


their fellow soldiers. But unfortunately for the latter, they 
had no political fugleman for their leader nor have they 
had a historian to perpetrate and romanticize their limited 
exploits. 


Boulder, Colorado HOWARD H. QUINT 


The West Is for Us: the Reminiscences of Mary A. Blanken- 
ship. Edited by Seymour V. Connor; Introduction and 
Illustrations by Mrs. Doyle Thornhill. Lubbock: West 
Texas Museum Association, 1958. Pp. 125. 


Andrew Wesley Blankenship and Mary Almor Perritt 
exchanged their marriage vows in a “buggy wedding” on 
December 15, 1895, in Erath County, Texas. On the day after 
Christmas, 1901, with their first child, they stowed their 
household essentials—coffee grinder to Family Bible—in a 
covered wagon and joined another wagon bound for Tahoka 
Lakes, a day’s horseback ride from Lubbock, Texas. Eight 
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days and a gap of civilization later, they were “nesters” on 
the wide-flung prairie, its expanse broken only by the scat- 
tered windmills with their precious water, “landmarks and 
stepping stones on these great plains.” 

Mrs. Blankenship’s record tells the simple story: from 
tent to half dug-out, to ranch house, to a home in Lubbock; 
from ranching and farming, and finally to family businesses 
and the establishment of the Town and Country Shopping 
Center, “a good neighbor” to the Texas Technological College. 
The detail of the early years wrenches us back into another 
age, the struggle with land and weather and loneliness never 
dimming the concern for school and church, for the close-knit 
neighborliness of these men and women as they shared the 
work of round-up and cattle trail and the homemade fun of 
games and dances and country gatherings. Nothing about 
this record is pretentious. It is direct and straightforward, 
written with life itself in a pattern from which boredom, 
softness, and sophistication are happily absent. 

Mrs. Blankenship’s story brings these short sixty years 
and the last of the pioneers astonishingly close, emphasizes 
once more the shock of our twentieth century leap into tech- 
nological terror. More hearteningly, though, it reminds us 
that the old values are still close, too: ‘Courage and honor 
and hope and pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice 
which have been the glory of his past,” as William Faulkner 
reminded the Nobel audience not so long ago. A fulfilled de- 
sire of Mrs. Blankenship’s last years was a pilgrimage to hear 
Billy Graham. Perhaps it would not be amiss to suggest that 
a pilgrimage to the world of the Blankenships, a view once 
again of faith with works, is also a source of spiritual 
sustenance. 


University of New Mexico KATHERINE SIMONS 
The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico and Arizona 1861- 


1862. By Robert Lee Kerby. Los Angeles 41: Westernlore 
Press, 1958. Pp. xix, 136. Bibliography, index. $7.50. 


Originally submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a master of arts degree at the University of Notre 
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Dame, this is a creditable work and the best printed summary 
of the Civil War in New Mexico. The author places the mili- 
tary operations in a background of grand Confederate strat- 
egy to seize the Southwest for immediate possession of 
military materiels and ultimate expansion to the Pacific 
coast. However, the study contains a number of questionable 
judgments and a few peccadillos. 

Mr. Kerby presents the view that the Confederate cam- 
paign in New Mexico was significant, and that if successful 
the necessary resources might have been won to assure Con- 
federate victory in the War. Furthermore, this western cam- 
paign was bound more closely to slavery expansion “than any 
other operation of the Rebellion. . . . It was not a mere 
sideshow.” Since the author is not a native of the Southwest, 
but was born in New York City, he cannot be accused of too 
much local pride, which makes his judgment more deserving 
of respect, but the fate of the Southwest and the Confederacy 
rested upon the eastern battleground, not on what happened 
in New Mexico; the industrial strength of the North was 
more important in the long run than a supply of gold from 
the Far West or possession of west coast ports. 

The New Mexico legislature did not have a “propensity 
for concentrating troops around the capital” at Santa Fe (p. 
25) because troop movements were dictated by the United 
States War Department and, in reality, the soldiers were 
scattered among many posts from Tucson to Santa Fe and 
downstream from E] Paso. 

Canby was not isolated in a desert without funds and 
military resources (p. 37). The Santa Fe trail was open, 
Fort Union was a main supply depot, and he was able to draw 
upon the resources of New Mexico and Colorado. The author 
contradicts his own statement on p. 46. 

California events were to measurably assist the Union 
cause in the Southwest (p. 40) is not a sound statement. 
Canby had triumphed over the Confederates before Cali- 
fornia assistance arrived in New Mexico. 

The reader might compare the discussion of Reily’s dip- 
lomatic mission to Chihuahua and Sonora with the account 
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by Hall in the NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW, July, 1956. 
The definitive account of the battle of Val Verde remains to be 
written. The moot point is responsibility for the loss of Mc- 
Rae’s battery which the author has not explored sufficiently. 
Territorial government for New Mexico was established 
in 1851 (p. 75). Jornado should read Jornada. 
Mr. Kerby’s story reads well and is a welcome addition to 
southwestern history. 
F. D. R. 


University of the Northern Plains: A History of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. By Louis G. Geiger. The University 
of North Dakota Press, Grand Forks, 1958. Pp. 491. $5.00. 


“On October 2, 1883, a group of dignitaries of Dakota 
Territory gathered on the windy, chilly prairie more than a 
mile west of the boom town of Grand Forks to lay the corner- 
stone of the first building of the University of North Dakota.” 
The Grand Forks Herald described the occasion by saying 
that one of the “brightest, crispest, freshest, most palpably 
wholesome days of the most glorious autumn that even Da- 
kota ever saw crowned the object of the day’s proceedings 
with an approving and sunlit smile.” As one reads the book, 
it soon becomes evident that not all was “sunlit smile” and 
“glorious autumn” for North Dakota’s first and only state 
university. For during the next seventy-five years after its 
founding, this school faced and overcame about every kind 
of trouble a university can possibly experience: lack of ade- 
quate financial support; political maneuvering ; absence and 
abuse of academic freedom; tornado and fire; meddling 
alumni; unwholesome competition among institutions of 
higher education within the state; overemphasis on varsity 
athletics; and incompetent administration. 

The author’s style holds the interest of the reader ex- 
ceedingly well, even though he quotes frequently from well- 
documented sources, and notwithstanding the fact that 
seventy-five full years of educational history in North Da- 
kota are covered in this book. One gets the impression and is 
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constantly reminded that at Grand Forks there is a real 
school—with real human beings struggling industriously as 
its administrators and teachers. 

The circumstances surrounding the beginning of this 
university were meager. Indeed they were pathetic. “The 
nearest trees were the giant cottonwoods fringing the Red 
River, nearly three miles to the east,” the author relates. He 
also mentions that the Territorial Assembly made the initial 
effort to begin the university by approving a bond issue 
“authorizing $30,000 for construction of a building.” And 
yet enthusiasm and optimism were unlimited at the same 
time. Territorial Governor Nehemiah Ordway, in his speech 
at the dedication ceremony, said ‘“‘the people of this valley 
would rise up and call those who had laid the foundation of 
this institution today, blessed.” And David Kiehle, in giving 
the main address of the occasion, outlined the conditions upon 
which the institution would prosper: (1) “pure and intelli- 
gent administration ; one that will not allow its plan and aim 
to be disturbed by diverting influence, personal, political, or 
sectarian.” (2) “its curriculum should be broad and generous, 
in that it shall provide the culture that will promote scholar- 
ship in every department that affects human happiness.” (3) 
“that which deserves the rank of university must recognize 
man in his widest relations as a social and religious being, 
and cultivate intelligence which shall fit him for his highest 
good here, and, at least, be in harmony with his great future 
lying just beyond the horizon of mortal vision.” 

Local reporters called it a large crowd at this laying of the 
cornerstone, “but a photograph of the gathering reveals less 
the crowd they professed to see than the vast emptiness of 
the Dakota prairie.” 

The author seems to have a good understanding of the 
frontier—of the agricultural, political, and economic devel- 
opment of the Dakota territory. The reader is constantly 
aware of the expert way in which Mr. Geiger relates the 
progress of the University to the setting in which it is found. 
This is done factually and yet with an ease of expression that 
is not without its humor. For example, his description of 
some Grand Forks happenings in the 1880’s livens up the 
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first chapter. “Life in such an atmosphere,” the author tells 
us, “furnished its excitement and its contrasts. The news- 
papers regularly reported events from the rough side of the 
community: a hair pulling brawl over the distribution of 
fees at the establishment of ‘Big Kate,’ the best known 
madam in town, an after-midnight wedding at one of the 
‘houses’ witnessed by a large gathering of the ‘fast and 
fancy’ set, the suicide of the ‘frail but beautiful’ Mrs. Bur- 
dick, a ‘private courtesan,’ a lynching off the Red River 
bridge, the discovery on a doorstep of the dead body of a 
‘victim of dissipation,’ and the drunkenly hilarious drenching 
of a half-breed’s hair and beard with kerosene and setting it 
ablaze in a saloon.” 

“Yet Grand Forks also possessed a solid core of perma- 
nent citizens,” we are told by the author. “The six churches 
were full. More than 300 children were reported enrolled in 
the city schools in February, 1882. . . . The Masonic Lodge 
came in 1880, a chamber of commerce was formed in 1881, 
and a racing association laid out a track in 1882. . . . The 
Pioneer Club, also founded in 1879, was restricted to a hun- 
dred members possessing the proper qualifications of money 
or manners. . . . They were also the town’s civic and cul- 
tural leaders. Most of these people were small scale nouveau 
riche who had made good in the boom, but included also was 
an unusually large number of well-educated and gently 
reared men and women, among them three of the first Board 
of Regents of the University, Twamley, Collins, and Teel.” 

Though meager the beginning and rough the long road for 
the next seventy-five years, this University of North Dakota 
has emerged, Mr. Geiger asserts, into a reputable institution 
of higher education which serves its state well. 

At first there were only a college of liberal arts and letters 
and a normal college. Later, these two units were changed 
and renamed, and other schools and colleges were added. 
Science, Literature and Arts, Engineering, Medicine,' Law, 
and Education were organized between 1899 and 1905, while 


1. It is interesting to note that when the legislature first established the medical 
school, it appropriated a total of $1,000 for its support! 
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the College of Business and Public Administration was added 
later to complete the organization of a full-scale university. 

William Blackburn, a clergyman from Ohio, was the 
University’s first president, and he was followed by eight 
more presidents during the first seventy-five years, George 
W. Starcher being the last of these and currently in office at 
the time of Mr. Geiger’s writing in 1958. 

This brief review cannot include details of the adminis- 
trations of these men. It might be helpful to point out, how- 
ever, that after its first three presidents (Blackburn, 
Montgomery, and Sprague) the University settled down 
somewhat in 1891 and during the next eighteen years under 
Pres. Webster Merrifield made its greatest growth and prog- 
ress. It was during this period that it blossomed into a full- 
fledged university, modeled chiefly after the University of 
Wisconsin and Cornell University. Much of this was accom. 
plished under Merrifield despite severe money troubles dur- 
ing the early and middle 1890’s. In fact, in 1895, the school 
was about to be closed—at least temporarily—because of 
inadequate financial support, when Governor Allin took 
special and drastic steps to keep it open. 

Supporting Merrifield and giving much of his time, money 
and talent to the University was William (Billy) Budge, a 
trustee from 1891 to 1907. A consideration of the school at 
the turn of the century would be most incomplete without 
including Budge’s many contributions under Merrifield. The 
author devotes much time to the “team of Merrifield and 
Budge,” and rightly so, because these two men were certainly 
stalwarts in the development of the University. 

Following Merrifield in 1907 as president was Frank L. 
McVey, who later (in 1917) became president of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky (1917-1941). McVey’s contributions 
were mainly to raise academic standards and to reorganize 
the University for more efficient and effective operation. Ac- 
cording to the author, the faculty and students were indeed 
sorry to lose McVey, the scholar, in 1917. 

An interesting part of the University’s development was 
the change in modes of transportation between Grand Forks 
and the campus, about a mile and a half apart. First walking 
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and then bicycling; then an omnibus, “Black Maria,” in 1899; 
and then a trolley line, begun in September, 1904. “The trolley 
and the sewer,” Mr. Geiger declares, ““were major factors in 
the residential development that presently began in the Uni- 
versity neighborhood.” 

The University underwent its most tempestuous times 
during the administration of Pres. Thomas F. Kane, who 
succeeded McVey in 1917. Well educated and highly recom- 
mended when he was employed, Kane soon came into disfavor 
with his faculty. In fact, it was during his regime that the 
matter of academic freedom was most bitterly debated. 
Geiger tells in a vivid and exciting way how the faculty rose 
up and defied Kane. He was at the point of being dismissed 
on several occasions. Feelings were high and words were 
sharp. Kane himself accused the board of regents of political 
maneuvering, and he severely criticized certain faculty mem- 
bers in public. Geiger says of this man, “Worst of all, the 
president was more than a little careless with the truth, or 
told it only incompletely.” Totten and Muir (regents at the 
time—1920) “appeared on the campus, briefly investigated 
charges formally filed by a faculty group, and... then 
asked Kane to resign, all within a few hours.” A group of 
faculty members shortly afterward issued a 12 page docu- 
ment of severe criticism of the president. This paper was 
entitled, “Memoranda of the Unfortunate Happenings at the 
University of North Dakota.” It was never published, how- 
ever, and it has now disappeared from the Board’s records. 

Kane survived the many storms and continued as the 
school’s controversial president until 1933, when he was 
forced to resign. But it is Geiger’s conclusion that *:ctle prog- 
ress and few changes were made during his administration. 

The rest of this very well written book deals with many 
aspects of campus life under Pres. John West and Pres. 
George Starcher. Successes and failures in varsity athletics 
are discussed by the author, but in a very balanced way. 
Alumni activities (good and bad) are also included, as the 
author describes the frequent and persistent pressures which 
were brought to bear on the school’s administrators and fac- 
ulty. The reader who is aware of today’s pressures on such 
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institutions will cringe with understanding, and yet will en- 
joy Geiger’s account of these things at North Dakota. In fact, 
in the last paragraph of the book, one finds the author (pres- 
ently a member of the University’s History Department 
faculty) still saying (in 1958) “Many problems loom ahead,” 
but he also goes on to say that the “future [of the University] 
seems bright indeed.” 

Here is a well-written history of a great school. It should 
be enjoyed by scholar and layman alike. Congratulations to 
its author, Mr. Louis Geiger, for a job well done. 


University of New Mexico CHESTER C,. TRAVELSTEAD 
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bibliog., index. (1948) Cloth 


. XIV—aAlbert Franklin Banta: Arizona Pioneer, ed. by 
Frank D. Reeve. 143 pp., ill., index. (1953) $2.25 


XV—Bishop Tamaron’s Visitation of New Mexico, 1760, 
ed. by Eleanor B. Adams. 112 pp., ill., index. (1954) $2.50 


Address orders to 


New MEXxico HIsToricaL REvIEw 
Box 1727, Santa Fe, New Mexico 





